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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Shortest Line tothe World's Fair 


The St. Louis Limited is one of the notable 




















trains of the world. It is an up-to-date hotel 
locomotory. Hotel service is reflected in its 
appointment. Even the stenographer is on board 
for the accommodation of patrons without charge. 
Ladies have a maid at call. The table d’hote 
service of the dining-cars is unexcelled. 

These features add a zest to travel which 
makes it a pleasure rather than an undertaking. 


No extra fare. 


A similar train eastbound and two other 
thoroughly-equipped trains make the New York-— 


St. Louis train service matchless on 


THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 





Full information as to rates and tickets at all Ticket Agencies. 





J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


“The Nation’s pleasure ground and sani- 
tarium.”—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The lakes and streams in the Adt- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish, the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
once you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” 
“The Adirondack Mountains and 
How to Reach Them,” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

































If You Are a College Man 


You probably have retained your interest in college sports 
and wish to keep posted on the athletic events in the leading 
colleges of the country. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING NEWS 


Is the only publication of national circulation giving special 
attention, in text and illustration, to college sports. Indeed, 
it is becoming generally recognized as the official organ of 
all colleges on athletic events. 

All clean outdoor sport is given prominence in 
each issue of this superb weekly magazine. 


QUR COLLEGE BASEBALL NUMBER 


The issue of THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS dated 
June 11 will be largely devoted to college baseball, treated by 
the best writers in the country, and profusely illustrated by 
exclusive photographs. This number will be interesting to 
all baseball enthusiasts and especially to college men. 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 


We are making a SPECIAL offer which will interest those who would 
like to keep in touch with the outdoor season just beginning—a 
liberal proposition which will be promptly sent on request, together 


with a free sample copy. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS 
7 West 22nd Street, New York 
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Have you decided 
where to go? 


NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS ‘ 


are popular, healthful 
and reached best by the 


NEW JERSEY 4 
CENTRAL. 


“THE MODEL ROAD.” 














Send 6c. in stamps for booklet, ‘‘ SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for vacation- 
ists, to C. M. BURT, G. P. A., New York City. 
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‘““WHAT ARE YOU HERE?” 
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COMMENT 


Tue important incident of the week ending May 14, so far 
as the Republicans are concerned, was the recommendation 
by the Illinois State convention of Representative Robert R. 
Hitt for the Republican nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 
Resolutions adopted by many district caucuses endorsing the 
candidacy of Senator Fairbanks for the Vice-Presidency had 
been presented to the committee on resolutions, but these 
were withdrawn when it was learned that a citizen of Illinois 
would accept the nomination for the office if it were tendered 
to him. It was high time that some conspicuous Republican 
should evince a willingness to take the second highest post 
in the Federal government—a post, moreover, which five times 
since 1840 has involved succession to the Chief-Magistracy. 
Ilow strenuously a nomination for the Vice-Presideney was 
resisted by Governor Roosevelt and his friends in 1900 is still” 
fresh in remembrance. It is well known that during the 
present canvass Senator Fairbanks would not countenance 
the efforts of his friends to promote his candidacy. Speaker 
Cannon, who is a man of his word, is understood to have 
declared that he would not accept the nomination, though this 
we can hardly bring ourselves to believe, for, as*we have for- 
merly pointed out, no man except Silas Wright, of New York, 
has ever declined a nomination for the Vice-Presidency when 
actually tendered by one of the great political parties. As 
Mr. Hitt’s name was first put forward by Secretary Shaw, 
it is generally taken for granted that his candidacy will be 
endorsed by Iowa in her forthcoming State convention, and 
it is also presumable that the movement has the approval of 
President Roosevelt. It is easy to see why an Illinois man 
should be favored for the Republican nomination. The State 
has many more electoral votes than has Indiana, and, in the 
opinion of close observers, is even more doubtful than the 
Iloosier commonwealth, owing to the seeming impossibility 
of reconciling the Republican factions in Cook County, headed 
respectively by United States Representative William Lorimer 
and State’s-Attorney Charles Deneen. It was the desperate 
struggle between these rival politicians that caused the pro- 
longed deadlock over the nomination for Governor—a dead- 
lock which was unbroken when the convention adjourned to 
May 16. 





That Mr. Hitt is well qualified for the Vice-Presidency is 
certain; whether, beyond his appeal to State pride, he will add 
much strength to the Republican ticket in Illinois is, perhaps, 
open to question. Tle was for seven years Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Paris; for about a year First Assistant Secretary of 
State; and he has been continuously a member of the House 
of Representatives ever since December, 1882. From the 
outset he became a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and for many years he has been its chairman. It is 
doubtful whether any man in Washington is better fitted to 
perform the functions of Secretary of State. His abilities 
and his character are held in the highest respect. On the 
other hand, he is no orator. He has not the gift of mingling 
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easily and engagingly with strangers. He is a quiet, studious, 
retiring man, disposed to shrink from public notice. Though 
he has represented the Ninth Congress District of Illinois 
for some twenty-two years, he is said to be personally unknown 
to a large majority of his constituents. Then, again, he may be re- 
garded as too old by those who acclaim President Roosevelt’s 
executive order declaring the attainment of the age of sixty- 
two to be prima facte proof of physical and mental disability. 
Mr. Hitt is in his seventy-first year. As an expert stenographer 
he was employed in reporting the joint debate between Stephen 
A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln during the contest in which 
they engaged for the United States Senatorship some years 
before the outbreak of the civil war. He is one of many excep- 
tions, however, to the rule that Mr. Roosevelt has laid down. 
Ilis physical vigor is unimpaired; the tenacity of his memory, 
the breadth of his knewledge, and the excellence of his judg- 
ment are the envy of younger men. It should also be recog- 
nized that the sobriety, caution, and conservatism of his tem- 
per are calculated to-commend him to some Republicans who 
look with uneasiness upon Mr. Roosevelt’s impulsive nature. 
There are not a few, indeed, who think that if a bronco is to be 
trained to trot in harness, he should have for a mate a. staid, 
well-broken, trustworthy animal. When all is said, however, 
it is seareely open to dispute that, considered as a vote-getter, 
Uncle Joe Cannon should have had the nomination forced 
on him, if it were deemed indispensable by the Republican 
managers to pick a candidate from Illinois. A man may be 
thoroughly conservative in his political views, and yet endowed 
with personal magnetism to an extraordinary extent. Such 
a man was Abraham Lincoln. The type is exemplified also 
in Garret A. Hobart and in Speaker Cannon. 


Democrats were most interested during the week ending May 
14 in the action of the Indiana Democratic convention, which 
on May 12 instructed the thirty delegates from that State to the 
St. Louis convention to vote as a unit for Judge Parker. It was 
the most interesting convention held in the State since 1892, 
when Mr. Cleveland and Isaac P. Gray disputed the control 
of the Indiana delegation to the Democratic national con- 
vention of that year. The followers of Mr. Hearst were out- 
numbered about two to one, but they complain of unfair 
treatment in several districts, and purpose, it is said, to send 
to St. Louis contesting delegates therefrom. Indiana’s endorse- 
ment of Judge Parker’s candidacy, following the assumption 
of the same position by New York and Connecticut, is likely 
to exercise considerable influence on the Southern States. 
Georgia’s twenty-six delegates and the thirty-six of Texas 
are now looked upon as almost assured to him. If he ean 
also secure the twenty-two delegates of Alabama he will be 
fortunate, because Alabama, it will be remembered, is the 
first State on the roll, and is, therefore, peculiarly qualified 
to start a boom. The only Southern State, however, which will 
hold its convention in the week ending May 21 is South 
Carolina, and it is supposed to be doubtful whether Senator 
Tillman will favor the endorsement of New York’s candidate. 
The Florida delegation will probably be half for Hearst and 
half uninstructed. California, Montana, and Wisconsin will 
hold their conventions during the week ending May 21. Mr. 
Hearst’s friends will naturally strive to carry his native State, 
and will probably succeed. At the hour when we write, 
he, seems less likely to secure the delegates from Montana, 
and those of Wisconsin have been instructed for a “ favorite 
son.” 


It is known that the Maryland Democrats will either 
put forward Senator Gorman or go uninstructed to St. Louis. 
Whether the delegates of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, who 
are uninstructed, will vote for Judge Parker on the first ballot 
is at this hour uncertain. There is some reason to believe, 
however, that if Alabama is for him, Judge Parker will receive 
upwards of four hundred votes on the first ballot. What this 
means will be realized when we recall that Mr. Cleveland had 
but 392 votes on the first ballot in 1884, though on the second 
ballot he cbtained upwards of two-thirds and secured the 
nomination. Many precedents point the other way. When 
the Democratic national convention of 1844 assembled, Martin 
Van Buren was known to have a majority of the delegates, 
and seareely anybody thought of proposing James K. Polk. 
The Democratic national convention of 1852 balloted fruit- 
lessly many times before the name of Franklin Pierce was 
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mentioned. Many things may happen between to-day and the 
6th of July; and it may be that the boom for Judge Parker 
that Alabama is relied upon to start will fail to acquire the 
hoped-for headway and quickly collapse. It is not incredible 
that the Alabama delegates might decide at the last moment 
to put forward Senator Gorman, in which event a large pro- 
portion of the Southern States and Pennsylvania would be 
not unlikely to follow suit. Neither is it impossible that the 
Parker boom might strike still other snags, especially as the 
Democratic leaders who control the National Committee seem 
to have made up their minds—to our thinking, unwisely— 
{o maintain the two-thirds rule. Should Messrs. Bryan and 
Hearst be able to prevent Judge Parker from getting two- 
thirds of the delegates, and should a prolonged deadlock ensue, 
it is unquestionably on the cards that the convention might 
be stampeded for ex-President Cleveland, should the unin- 
structed New Jersey delegation present his name. There is 
yet another possibility. Suppose Messrs. Bryan and Hearst, 
after demonstrating their ability to control a little more than 


a third of the delegates, should suddenly bring forward through - 


the lips of an eloquent speaker the name of State’s-Attorney 
Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Folk, who is to be the Democratic candidate for the Governor- 
ship of the State this year, has acquired a national reputation 
for ability, integrity, and courage, which Mr. Bryan, whether 
or no he should be credited with those qualities, did not pos- 
sess when he was nominated for the Presidency in 1896. 


A question which is beginning to provoke a good deal of 
animated. discussion is this: Will the radical faction at St. 
Louis—the faction of which the controlling dynamic head will 
be William J. Bryan, although most of the voting strength 
seems likely to be furnished by W. R. Hearst—bolt the nomi- 
nee and platform put forward at St. Louis, in case both are 
offensive to it? The Albany correspondent of the Brooklyn 
Eagle telegraphed his paper on May 13 that information be- 
lieved to be absolutely authentic was in possession of Judge 
Parker’s friends to the effect that the radicals were determined 
upon such a course in the contingency supposed. According 
to this correspondent, whose alleged information was wired 
all over the country, the plans already formulated by the rule- 
or-ruin section of the Democracy involved a concerted seces- 
sion from the St. Louis convention—should the action of that 
body prove unacceptable—and- the organization of a third 
party to be dominated by Messrs. Bryan and Hearst. It was 
asserted that a large majority, if not a majority, of the 
Democratic National Committee, which, when designated, was 
supposed to be overwhelmingly Bryanite, are committed to the 
project. Chairman Jones of Arkansas was said to view the 
design with sympathy. It was pointed out that his son is 
the manager of the Hearst boom in Oklahoma. According to 
the Hagle’s correspondent, the first move of the Bryan faction 
would be to secure control of the St. Louis convention by 
means of contesting delegations. There is no doubt that 
Messrs. Dunlop and Walsh, the treasurer and secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee, are “sealed,” as the Mor- 
mons say, to Mr. Bryan, and one thing at least they can do, 
and are said to have agreed to do: they ean place the seating 
arrangements of the convention in the hands of W. A. De Ford, 
a Kansas man, who has been working actively for Mr. Hearst 
during the last twelvemonth. Of course if De Ford succeeds 
in stuffing the convention hall, the radical delegates will have 
all the outside howlers on their side. No man who was present 
at the Democratic national convention held at Chicago in 1896, 
or who elsewhere has witnessed the extraordinary pathological 
effect produced upon a crowd of delegates by a supposedly 
authentic demonstration of violent popular sentiment, will 
deny that the Bryanites will gain a point of some importance 
if they succeed in packing the convention hall. Nevertheless, 
we feel absolutely certain that the “cross of gold” convulsion 
will not be repeated at St. Louis, unless, indeed, Mr. Bryan 
himself, seconded by Senator Bailey of Texas, should whirl- 
wind the convention with the name of Joseph W. Folk. 


As at present advised, we assume that some candidate, de- 
liberately or impulsively accepted by the preponderant con- 


servative element, such a candidate as Chief - Judge 
Parker, Senator Gorman, Mr. Olney, or Mayor McClellan— 
or the one man certain to split the Republican vote, ex- 
President Cleveland—will ultimately be the nominee of the 
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Democratic -national convention. We also assume that the 
platform framed:at St. Louis will not only ignore the platforms 
constructed at Chicago and Kansas City in 1896 and 1900, 
but will be one that ex-President Cleveland or Mr. Olney, if 
nominated, could afford to stand on. In that event, which, as 
we have said, we look upon as practically certain, would the 
friends of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst bolt and put forward 
a third ticket? As we have often pointed out, Mr. Bryan 
has studiously refrained from declaring what he would do. 
Mr. Hearst, on the other hand, authorized the Washington 
Post to announce on May 14 that he would support the nominee 
of the St. Louis Democratic convention, whoever he might be. 
He had been making his fight, he said, for the nomination 
for the Presidency, in the name, not of Populism, nor of So- 
cialism, but of progressive Democracy. His fight had been 
within party lines, and would continue to be so. His appeal, 
he said, had been made to the Democratic masses, but if those 
masses should see fit to send a large majority of conservative 
Democrats to St. Louis, he would bow to their decision, re- 
serving to himself the privilege of agitating within the party 
hereafter for the triumph of more progressive views. He 
added that he had supported Cleveland three times, as well as 
Bryan twice. This announcement seems to dispose of the 
danger of a bolt at St. Louis. Without the help of Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers, it would be suicidal for Mr. Bryan to attempt to 
organize a secession. We ourselves have never imputed to the 
Nebraskan any such intention. We have credited him with 
too much wisdom. We have also pointed out more than once 
that even should the Bryan-Hearst faction decide to bolt, it 
could not hope to poll so many votes—upwards of a million— 
as were given to General Weaver in 1892—provided the Democ- 
racy should recur to their candidate of that year, namely, 
Grover Cleveland. On the other hand, we have never been 
blind to the probability that if the St. Louis convention should 
put forward Judge Parker or Mr. Olney, a secession of the 
Bryan-Hearst element might damage seriously the regular 
Democratic nominee in such doubtful States as Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, and Indiana. So that 
we are glad to be told that there is to be no bolt. 


A recent incident has been construed in some quarters as 


‘ indicating that Mr. Roosevelt is just now a less stalwart cham- 


pion of purity in office than he used to be. His former con- 
victions were expressed in the book entitled The Strenuows 
Life, wherein he declared that “no man who condones cor- 
ruption in others can possibly do his duty by the community ”; 
and, again, “there must be no compromise under any cireum- 
stance with official corruption.” There are those who think 
they detect a compromise in the escape of Cornelius Van Cott 
from the penalty cf expulsion from his post, which seemed 
inevitable, in view of. the outcome of the investigation of the 
New York Post-office, concluded some months ago by Messrs. 
Conrad and Bonaparte. Their report pointed out that Post- 
master Van Cott had cooperated with Heath and Beavers in 
making illegal salary allowances. Among other charges, the 
report specifies that Van Cott paid Beavers four dollars a day, 
which was debited to New York “expenses ”—a transaction 
which Messrs. Conrad and Bonaparte denounced as fraudulent. 
They declared it to be impossible to doubt that Van Cott, 
as well as Heath and Beavers, knew that the payment of this 
additional compensation was expressly forbidden by law, and 
that it was called “ expenses ” to evade the prohibition. It was 
also shown that the postmaster’s son, Richard Van Cott, drew 
three hundred dollars while in Europe for seven weeks, al- 
though the law allowed him only fifteen days’ vacation; and 
that the postmaster’s brother, Whitfield Van Cott, drew eight- 
een hundred dollars as “Inspector of Mail-boxes,” though he 
actually performed no services whatever. It is well known 
that Postmaster Van Cott was appointed at the request of 
the senior Senator from New York, and it turns out that 
Mr. Platt has stood by his favorite sturdily and successfully. 


Assistant Attorney-General Robb, who was directed by the 
President to review the report of Messrs. Conrad and Bona- 


‘ parte, has informed the Chief Magistrate that, for his part, 


he can see nothing in Van Cott’s conduct that should be stig-’ 
matized as criminal, although the New York postmaster is 
declared to have been guilty of censurable slackness in several 
matters. The President has decided to make the son a scape- 
goat for his father. Richard Van Cott is summarily dis- 













































































missed from the postal service, but Postmaster Van Cott, 
while he is called upon to refund the eighteen hundred dollars 
illegally drawn by his brother Whitfield, and the three hundred 
dollars improperly paid to his son Richard, will be suffered 
to retain his office. Thus are the errors of the parent to be 
visited upon his child. It will be interesting to observe 
whether Postmaster Van Cott’s escapade will be looked upon 
correctly as a precedent by other employees in the postal 
service who have been in the habit of regarding public office 
as a private “snap.” On May 14, Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General Madden, when asked whether he intended to resign, 
in view of the charges made against him, which are now under 
investigation by Assistant Attorney-General Robb, made it 
tolerably plain that he would not get out of the Post-office 
Department until he should be forced out. The fact is re- 
called that Madden, when he was an applicant of the office 
he now holds, was strongly backed by a powerful representative 
of organized labor, the late Chief Arthur of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; and the inference is drawn by some 
cynical onlookers that President Roosevelt will not find it 
necessary to take any drastic action against Madden before 
the next general election. There seems, however, to be no 
doubt that the supplemental investigation of the Post-office 
Department which the Chief Magistrate has ordered, but upon 
which Postmaster-General Payne, when he returned to Wash- 
ington from the South, was disposed to throw cold water, is 
to be forthwith carried out. It will scarcely be denied by any 
fair-minded men that the institution of such an inquiry should, 
so far as it goes, be accepted as evidence of sincerity on the 
President’s part. 





There seems to be some misunderstanding current con- 
cerning the scope and nature of the species of revolution that 
has taken place in the American branch of the Red Cross 
Society. There is no doubt that Miss Clara Barton has re- 
signed the presidency, and that, under the constitution of the 
society, Mrs. John A. Logan, vice-president, has succeeded, 
ex officio, to the functions of the higher post. The change 
does not necessarily mean that the influential members of the 


society whe for some time have protested vehemently against . 


Miss Barton’s retention of the presidency, and have demanded 
a rigorous auditing of her accounts, including an exhibition 
of vouchers for all expenditures, will be satisfied with the 
acceptance of the late president’s resignation, and will con- 
sent to a suspension of the investigation which has been going 
on before Senator Proctor’s committee. Some of Miss Bar- 
ton’s critics assert that the resignation was not voluntary, 
but was rendered inevitable by the publication of the testimony 
given before the committee by one John Morlan, Miss Barton’s 
confidential agent. It is alleged that when this sensational 
evidence was disclosed, Miss Barton’s friends urged her to 
retire forthwith and accept any kind of arrangement that 
would close the investigation. By way of compromise a pro- 
posal was made that President Roosevelt should nominate 
a new president of the society and four of the twelve trustees, 
another four being nominated by the remonstrants, and the re- 
maining four by Miss Barton’s friends. To carry out the plan 
it was needful to secure the promise of each member of the 
executive committee that he would elect the trustees nominated 
and then resign. One of the committee, however, General Nel- 
son A. Miles, declared that he would not resign under fire, and 
also asserted that the committee had no authority to elect 
a board of trustees, but that a meeting of the society 
would be requisite for the purpose. Miss Barton finally 
determined to resign, and her temporary successor, Mrs. 
John A. Logan, is said to have suggested that a meeting be 
called for September 6. Under the circumstances, it is by no 
means certain that the Proctor investigation will be allowed 
to drop. That such a controversy should have arisen is, of 
course, from some points of view, a matter for profound regret, 
but it could not well have been avoided, if it be true, as Mor- 
lan’s evidence seems to show, that the funds contributed by 
philanthropists to the exemplary objects of the Red Cross 
Society have been improperly used. 


For several reasons the conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church which has been held at Los Angeles, California, 
has been watched with unusual interest. In the first place, 
the census of 1900 attributed upwards of 2,762,000 communi- 
cants to this religious body, to-say nothing of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, South, and other Methodist organizations, 
which, if they were counted in the enumeration, would bring 
the total number of communicants up to almost exactly six 
millions. Secondly, it has been for some time understood 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church has been tending towards 
liberalism in the matter of theology. -In the third place, it 
is known that for some time past there has been a good deal 
of dissatisfaction among the younger members of the organ- 
ization with the ascendency exercised in the control of Church 
affairs by men who have long passed the age limit asserted 
by President Roosevelt, in Executive Order No. 78, to be 
prima facie proof of unfitness for further usefulness. 


At the hour when we write the charges of heresy brought 
against the Garrett Biblical Institute and the Boston School 
of Theology seem unlikely to be sustained by the committee 
on education to which they were referred. On the other hand, 
the conference adopted, with a close approach to unanimity, 
a report relieving a “superannuated ” general superintendent 
from the obligation of travelling through the Methodist con- 
nection at large, and went on to provide that he should not 
be assigned to the presidency of annual conferences, or be 
permitted to make appointments. The pill was sugared with 
a declaration that, if requested by a bishop presiding, a 
“ superannuated ” general superintendent might take the chair 
temporarily in a general or annual conference; and, at the 
request of the bishop presiding at such conference, might 
even ordain candidates previously elected to orders. At the 
hour when we write the conference had not acted on the re- 
port of the subcommittee of the committee on state of the 
Church, of which Judge H. Sibley is chairman. That_report 
urged a radical change in the Church rule on the subject of 
amusements, substituting a recommendation for the existing 
mandatory prohibition. Under the rule which has hitherto 
obtained, a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church who 
attends a dance or a theatre is guilty of a grave infraction 
of the convictions consecrated in the usages of the Church, 
and may be punished by expulsion. If the change now pro- 
posed is adopted, the infliction of such a penalty will be 
entirely optional with the local Church authorities. It is 
well known that in this country the Society of Friends has 
been gradually depleted and brought almost within eye-shot 
of extinction by a too rigorous exclusion of its younger mem- 
bers from participation in recreations deemed entirely in- 
nocent by a large part of the American community. 


It is a curious coincidence that the first success of the 
Russian fleet, in torpedoing a Japanese cruiser at Dalny, 
should coincide with the arrival of Admiral Skrydloff in the 
Far East, though Skrydloff has not taken charge of the Port 
Arthur squadron, nor is he likely to in the immediate future. 
For it was precisely by such an exploit that Skrydloff first 
gained a reputation in the Russo-Turkish war. Russia had 
then no Black Sea fleet at all, while Turkey had a number 
of fine ironclads, under a renegade Englishman, Hobart Pasha, 
and for the most part officered by Englishmen or Americans. 
The Russian army had to walk all the way to Turkey, and in 
doing so had to cross the Danube. But the Danube was in- 
tersected by Turkish war-ships, and it became the question of 
the hour how to get them out of the way. Skrydloff on the 
Danube and Makaroff on the Black Sea attacked the problem. 
They fitted out launches as torpedo-boats, and, armed with 
spar torpedoes, went against the Turkish ironclads. Makaroff 
scored the first attempt, while Skrydloff scored the first success. 
They who live by the sword, it is written, shall perish with 
the sword; and it is noteworthy that Makaroff, who was the 
first master of pioneer warfare, was destined to lose his life 
through a torpedo attack, delivered almost exactly as he him- 
self had delivered so many against the Turks. Towards the 
close of the war Whitehead torpedoes began to be used by 
the Russians, who by that time had gained great skill in the 
use of the new weapon, which had appeared only sporadically 
in the American civil war. By reverting to the tactics which 
were so successful twenty-six years ago Russia has broken the 
long score of successes made by Japan, which has now to 
lament the loss of two cruisers, one torpedoed, and the other 
blown up by a Russian mine in Dalny Harbor. A Japanese 
torpedo-boat was lost a few days before, and it is certain that 
the Japanese previously lost two or three torpedo-boats and 
perhaps a destroyer in the attacks on Port Arthur, besides a 
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transport and two or three other vessels, sunk by the Vladi- 
vostok fleet. 

Some of our rich men are pretty rich. Wealth has accu- 
mulated preposterously in this country in the last thirty years, 
and the figures which express our estimates of the fortunes 
of some of our contemporaries are so big that we are apt 
to think there never was such wealth before. We think Mr. 
Rockefeller has documents and other valuables that repre- 
sent about a billion dollars, and we gasp at such an accumula- 
tion, Monte Cristo’s fortune, which was a standard of large 
means thirty years ago, seems very small potatoes compared 
with the fortunes of half a hundred Americans that could 
easily be named. But, after all, civilization is pretty old, 
and there were strong-boxes in very old times. A writer in the 
Jewish magazine, the Menorah, has been looking into the 
Agadie history of the Talmud, and believes that there were 
richer men before the Christian era than there are now. We 
know that Croesus was rich, and that there were huge Roman 
fortunes in the times of the Empire. The Talmud stories 
zo back further still. The great corner in corn that Joseph 
managed was fabulously profitable. Tradition says that 
Joseph, acting for Pharaoh, got his hands on pretty much all 
the ready money there was in his day, and buried three 
enormous treasures, one of which was found by Korah, whose 
fortune, estimated according to the modern standards of value, 
is rated by the Menorah at three billion dollars. Solomon’s 
stable, with its horses, chariots, and horsemen, is said to 
have represented a sum the modern equivalent of which 
would be three or four hundred millions, and he spent two 
hundred and fifty millions on his temple. Herod’s temple 
cost more still. In Jerusalem in Roman times there were 
three Jews who between them felt able to face an expenditure 
of a hundred millions a year for twenty-one years. They 
offered to feed the million inhabitants of Jerusalem for that 
length of time rather than surrender the city. One of these 
Jews, Nikodemon, gave his daughter a dowry of $425,000,000. 
There were other Jews of whose enormous wealth the Agadic 
history makes record. 


Of course, this turning of the shekels, talents, sheep, corn, 
slaves, merchandise, and buildings of two or three thousand years 
ago into modern money involves calculations which are largely 
guesswork. It is doubtless true, though, that immense fortunes 
were controlled for a time by individuals at various periods 


of the world’s history. Where our modern rich men have an 
advantage of their early rivais is in the superior security and 
availability of property in our time. We imagine that Mr. 
Rockefeller can handle his money to much better advantage 
than Joseph or Nikodemon could. Joseph, it seems, had to 
bury his hoards. What good could buried money do him? 
Nikodemon is said to have stepped on silks from his house 
to the Beth-Hamidrash daily, and left the silks to be picked 
up by the poor. That only illustrates how hard put to it he 
was to find attractive objects for disbursement. An old-time 
rich man could build, and in some cases could maintain armies, 
but he had practically to live at home. Travel was so slow 
that he was debarred from the privilege of occupying half a 
dozen houses hundreds or even thousands of miles apart. 
Solomon maintained an enormous family—much larger than 
modern Western sentiment would condone—but there is no 
record that his extended domestic privileges were a comfort 
to him. Besides, Solomon was a government, and so was 
Joseph, and their wealth is not fairly comparable with that of 
an individual. 


Vast accumulations of money always were, and always will 
be, interesting, but it is obviously difficult for the accumulating 
individual to make more than a moderate fortune minister to 
his personal happiness. A very big fortune determines what 
his oeeupations shall be, and on what he shall put his mind, 
hut it has not much to do with determining how much satis- 
faction he shall get out of life. The great office of accumulated 
vealth is to promote civilization and give mankind a better 
‘hance to realize new possibilities of development. When 
‘vealth can buy new knowledge for mankind; when it can 
help a lower race to rise a little, a higher race to rise still more, 
't is doing about the only thing it can hope to do which is 
highly important. The more thoughtful of our very rich men 
seem to realize this. They give money most readily for the 
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spread of knowledge and the discovery of new knowledge. 
For the relief of suffering they are less solicitous. As is nat- 
ural, considering their training, they want to do things that 
will pay; that seem to be scientifically useful. The proportion 
of their incomes that our richest men spend for their own 
pleasure is a mere bagatelle. What they don’t spend at all 
immediately becomes productive capital, and a large part of 
what they give away promotes the spread of knowledge. We 
certainly get more out of them than earlier societies seem 
to have got out of their Nikodemons. 


Our new reciprocity treaty with Cuba has already had 
a highly stimulating effect on our trade with that island. 
According to figures gathered by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, our imports from Cuba during the first 
three months of the present year were nearly double those 
for the same period of 1903, and our exports increased nearly 
twenty-five per cent. During the first quarter of 1903 our im- 
ports were $11,948,597, and our exports $5,211,063. During 
the first quarter of the present year our imports were 
$23,217,180, and our exports $6,495,149. This makes an in- 
crease in total trade of nearly seventy per cent. Our chief 
import is sugar. Our chief export is wheat flour; other im- 
portant exports being lumber, furniture, cotton cloths, refined 
oil, locomotives, sewing-machines, and leather. A modest but 
grateful amelioration of the price of Cuban cigars is one of 
the immediate results of the new treaty. Several manufac- 
turers have put out new brands of “ Reciprocity ” cigars, which 
are supposed to demonstrate what the new treaty has done 
for the consumer of tobacco. 


Dr. Emil Reich’s consideration of the American people, 
which is set forth and discussed at some length on the next 
page, includes two highly interesting views. He says that 
every nation in Europe owes its progress to the imperative 
necessity of resisting the aggressions of its immediate neigh- 
bors, and he fears that the Americans, having no immediate 
neighbors whose aggressions can be troublesome, will present- 
ly lose their snap, and cease to go ahead. That is one anxiety 
he entertains about us. The other concerns the American 
woman. Dr. Reich fears that she has utterly broken out of 
bounds, and demolished, so far as concerns herself, the normal 
attitude of woman to man. She is aggressively ambitious; 
she cannot stand being stationary; she wearies of family life. 
It even seemed to Dr. Reich that the contempt felt by the 
gentry in England for the middle class is in America felt 
by woman for man. And the man accepts it passively, loving 
his woman as the Briton loves his lord, and showing no spirit 
of revolt. Dr. Reich’s prescription for us is that we abolish 
the Monroe Doctrine and get in some strong neighbors who 
will scrap with us in a good, lively fashion, and keep us from 
stagnating. He seems not at all to see, wise and thoughtful 
man though he is, that our case, as he diagnoses it, contains 
in itself all the elements of cure. What need have we of 
neighbors to fight with, when the American man has always 
elose at hand an imperious, aggressive, and contemptuous 
rival, striving evéry moment to outdo him and keep him in 
subjection? If the American woman is such as Dr. Reich 
conceives her to be, the American man has certainly got his 
hands full if he proposes to continue in the ring. He needs 
the Monroe Doctrine to keep out foreign foes while he main- 
tains a desperate struggle for equal rights under his own roof. 
If being involved in a life-and-death struggle makes men great, 
the American man, as Dr. Reich sees him, ought to be the most 
progressive creature on earth. 


A new girl has landed in New York. She comes from 
England. Her name is Lady Kitty Bristol, and she appears 
for the first time in public in the June number of Harper’s 
Magazine. She is introduced to the Americans. by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward—a lady to whom some millions of us lately 
thought we owed a debt of entertainment because of the 
pleasure we found in knowing Lady Rose’s Daughter. Lady 
Kitty’s portrait by Mr. Sterner shows a delightful person, 
and is likely to seem a good likeness to readers of the first 
instalment of “The Marriage of William Ashe.” For Lady 
Kitty is certainly charming, and will capture the interest of 
her new acquaintances from the start, and doubtless their 
affections later. We think she will not lack attentions even 
in a Presidential, World’s-Fair year. 





















































































A German View of the United States 


It is proverbially useful to see ourselves as others see us, pro- 
vided, of course, the eyes of the onlooker have had adequate op- 
portunities of observation, and provided, also, of course, he has 
suflicient intellect to turn the oppartunities to account. Some of 
the conditions are satisfied in an article contributed to a British 
periodical by a learned and intelligent German, Dr. Emil Reich, 
LL.D. The impressions which he derived from five unbroken years 
of sojourn in the United States are worth noting, because, while 
discriminating, incisive, and sometimes unflattering, they are by no 
means always unsympathetic. He recognizes frankly that America 
has realized ideals, moral and social, which European nations have 
in vain endeavored to attain. Dr. Reich lived here long enough 
to see that many of the popular myths which in Europe are sub- 
stituted for an accurate knowledge of American character are 
hopelessly incorrect. He picks out as the most characteristic and 
the most ill founded of the current legends attaching to the fic- 
titious American type the legend of the almighty dollar. He 
willingly testifies that nothing could be further from the truth 
than the supposition accepted in Europe that in the American the 
five senses are concentrated in a sense for dollar-grabbing. Years 
of residence on this side of the Atlantic have convinced him, he 
says, that while America is no doubt the country where most 
money is earned by the individual, it is probably the country where 
the least value is really attributed to money. He did not fail to 
observe that in the United States wealth raises up no spiked rail- 
ings of social distinction, while generosity is, perhaps, more gen- 
eral than in any other country upon earth. He recalls with pleas- 
ure that there is an atmosphere of urbanity and hospitality. per- 
vading the American community which is delightful to the stranger 
freshly landed from Europe; an atmosphere of kindliness far more 
genuine than anything of the kind to be found in the Old World. 
To what is the phenomenon ascribed? To this, that the social 
palisades within which most European households are doubly and 
triply intrenched are in America non-existent; there is no pride of 
caste which fences about the access to a house, and a stranger, 
provided he makes himself liked, may be asked anywhere. This, 
our German visitor thinks, is the rosy side of American de- 
mocracy. He adds that the freedom of the American woman sup- 
plies another undoubted charm to American life, although, in his 
opinion, as we shall see presently, the charm is purchased at a 





heavy price. 


Before proceeding to indicate some of the differences which, in’ 


the eyes of Dr. Reich, mark the American people, as a nation 
apart, we should note the emphasis with which he points out that 
these differences are by no means the peculiarities of a supposed 
Anglo-Saxon race, but rather the outcome of the peculiar, if not 
absolutely unique, circumstances under which the American na- 
tion and American civilization have been developed. He insists 
that the foreign student of the United States must, at the outset, 
abjure the theory of race with which all, or almost all, modern 
popular works on history are indissolubly blended. The truth is, 
he thinks, that, in many respects, the Americans are more anti- 
pathetic to England than they are to the rest of Europe. He con- 
tends that, in point of fact, America owes infinitely more to the 
constant influx of foreigners from Treland or from the European 
mainland than to any supposititious strain of semi-Teutonic blood 
among its original settlers. The absence of individuality is pro- 
nounced to be due, not to the unoriginal character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—for, certainly, England cannot be said to be deficient 
in strong personalities—but to the complete isolation in which 
America has found herself walled off geographically from all hos- 
tile foreign intercourse. In Dr. Reich’s judgment, it would be 
easier for America to establish a filial relation with any other 
European nation than to maintain her cousinship with England. 
He holds, indeed, the heterodox opinion that, save for the chance 
identity of language, no two peoples are more absolutely and ir- 
reconcilably dissimilar than are the Americans and the English. 
Has our geographical isolation been a good thing for the Amer- 
ican people? To this question, which, usually, we answer offhand 
in the affirmative, Dr. Reich replies in the negative. He argues 
that if there is one conclusion which follows with indubitable and 
irresistible clearness from a survey of European history, it -is 
that every nation in modern Europe was made what it is to-day 
infinitely less by its own spontaneous efforts than by the impera- 
tive necessity of resisting the hostility and aggression, military 
or other, of its own immediate neighbor. He avers it to be an 
incontrovertible postulate that every European nation has_ been 
built up by struggle and fight, and that the great countries of 
Europe have attained their greatness, not owing to some hypo- 
thetical racial excellence, but exclusively as the outcome of the 
desperate struggle for existence imposed upon them by their geo- 
political position. Compose a scale, he says, of European grandeur, 
and see if you do not convince yourself that those peoples which 
have had the least fighting to do to maintain themselves stand 
lowest and have made least progress. We are reminded that each 
square rood of European soil has cost thousands, nay, hundreds of 
thousands, of European lives; the sweat and tears of generations 
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have fertilized every square inch of European territory. The 
American Union, on the other hand, has been placed, since the 
War for Independence, in an entirely different position. The geo- 
political necessity of fighting foreigners for every rood of land dur- 
ing centuries has never existed in the United States. Territories 
such as in Europe would have taken untold years to conquer and 
annex were acquired by the Union in a few months. In’a word, 
the Union is neighborless; no enemy threatens it on the north, 
east, west, or south. From our German observer’s view-point, 
this cardinal circumstance differentiates American history com- 
pletely from European history; therefore the utmost caution must 
be used in attempting to draw any analogy from European to 
American, or from American to European, history. But, it may be 
rejoined, would not our age-long exemption from hostile neighbors, 
if it had any effect at all, have tended to relax our national en- 
ergy; and is it*not precisely for energy that we are especially con- 
spicuous? To the inquiry, whence comes the undeniable energy 
characteristic of the people of the United States, Dr. Reich re- 
plies that it comes from the emigrants, their children, and their 
grandchildren, who, together, constitute a majority of the nation. 
If we leave out the negroes, he says, the majority of white men in 
America are unable to trace their family beyond the grandfather 
as coming from American stock. Such people in Europe would 
rank, collectively, as foreigners, and it is in this sense that Dr. 
Reich describes the majority of Americans as essentially for- 
eigners, and as participating naturally in the energy and vitality 
characteristic of the immigrant. 

We turn, lastly, to what this keen-sighted and candid student 
of things American has to say about the American woman. He 
first reminds us that in Europe, despite numerous attempts at 
“ feminism ”—a movement which, he thinks, would be more aptly 
termed defeminization—the woman has still kept, with more or 
less success and grace, her traditional position as a mother, ruler 
of the household, and wife. In her attitude towards man she rec- 
ognizes that, from certain view-points of social economy and 
social ethics, he is her master; and the influence which, in turn, 
she wants to exercise over him she seeks to win, not by superior 
masterfulness, but by greater grace and womanliness. The fact 
is recalled that the greatest of European poets have typified her 
in the poetical forms of Penelope, Marguerite, Ophelia, and a few 
other types that attach man, physically and mentally, with an un- 
slakable passion, by means of the most naive and intense fem- 
ininity. Dr. Reich suggests that had Homer made. Ulysses per- 
manently fall a victim to the charms of Calypso, or had Goethe 
made the beloved of Faust a haughty, hypereducated princess, 
both would have spoiled their masterpieces. Now, in the United 
States, our German visitor found that the normal attitude of 
woman to man had been essentially altered. The American woman, 
especially in the course of the last fifty years, has assumed, he 
thinks, an outward tone and an internal attitude diametrically 
opposed to what it is customary to admire and esteem as feminine 
in Europe. To her the Old World naiveté of Europe appears quite 
out of date; to her, the retiring dignity, the self-restraint, the 
self-effacement, of the European woman are repugnant. Her am- 
bition is to win recognition for her bright intelligence; she likes 
to pass for a person of nerve and energy, ready at a moment's 
notice for action of every description. The excessive craving for 
movement has taken hold of her even more strongly than of the 
American man. She cannot stand being stationary. The assertion 
often heard by Dr. Reich when he was on this side of the Atlantic, 
that the Americans are attached to family life, he was entirely 
unable toe reconcile with the multitudes of boarding-houses where- 
with all American cities are infested. He came to the conclusion 
that it might be said, without much exaggeration, that the latent 
contempt felt by the gentry in England for the middle class, is, 
in America, felt by woman for man. In both cases may be ob- 
served the same passive acceptance, the same absence of all spirit 
of revolt. The brighter the American wife, the more overwhelm- 
ing her conversation, the greater her anxiety to augment her 
knowledge, the more complacent, nay, joyous, is her submerged 
spouse. He is proud of her superiority, and submits thereto un- 
questioningly, not to say with satisfaction. Dr. Reich points out 
that one outcome of the overmentalization of the American woman, 
and of the hypergalvanization of her energy, is the breakdown of 
American maternity, which he regards as one of the most serious 
phenomena which cloud the future of the United States. He 
avoids a discussion of the painful problem, but directs attention 
to the statistics which reveal that the United States can in no 
wise depend hereafter for progress and prosperity upon the off- 
spring of native American women, the girl children of immigrants 
being, of course, excluded from the application of that term. It 
is, indeed, well known that America relies for the increase of its 
population on a continuous inflow of alien immigration, without 
which the population would have become already stationary, and 
would, in the future, assuredly decline. It is pronounced hopeless 
to offer any solution of this immense and threatening problem. 
The reverse of comfort is suggested by the thought that, in the 
past, many a flourishing state has been brought to ruin by its 
women. This, unquestionably, was the case with the Roman Re- 































public. Dr. Reich recalls that the Spartan married woman, a 
typical example of defeminization in the worst sense, contributed 
at least as much, or more, to the downfall of her country as the 
hetere to the collapse of Athens. 

The therapeutic proposed by this German inspector of American 
symptoms is as heterodox as is his diagnosis. The only remedy 
that he can discern for the arrests or deflections of development 
incidental to our geographical position is the abjuration of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Reminding us once more that Europe has been 
made what it is by incessant conflicts, military, intellectual, re- 
ligious, and economic, between neighboring states, he warns us 
that of such bracing and illuminating conflicts Americans, so 
long as they observe the Monroe Doctrine, can know next to noth- 
ing. He would persuade us, in fine, that for the United States 
the Monroe Doctrine plays the part that has been played for China 
by the Great Wall: it condemns us to isolation and stagnation. 
Should that wall be removed, and should we, in consequence, enter 
upon age-long conflicts with Europe, then and then alone, Dr. 
Reich assures us, would we be able, in case of success, to become 
a power of the first rank, or, perhaps, eventually, of unique great- 


ness. Could paradox be carried any further? 





Will Our King Cotton ever be Dethroned? 


A QUESTION of tremendous economical importance to the Amer- 
ican people is this: Will they continue to be throughout the twen- 
tieth century, what they were in the nineteenth, the principal 
purveyors of the world’s cotton-supply? Much needed light is 
thrown on this question in the current number of the North Amer- 
ican Review by Mr. J. Arthur Hutton, vice-chairman of the execu- 
tive council of the British Cotton-Growing Association. He be- 
gins with pointing out that during recent years the production 
of the staple has not kept pace with the increase of consumption. 
It has been computed that the normal addition to the world’s 
consumption of cotton is 400,000 bales a year. The annual out- 
put from the United States is by no means augmented in a corre- 
sponding proportion. Five years ago, from 23,000,000 acres, we 
produced 11,250,000 bales, yet, although the acreage last season 
was 25 per cent. larger, the latest government report has shown 
that the crop was smaller by about a million bales. Mr. Hutton, 
like Mr. Sully, whose article on the same subject appeared in an 
earlier number of the review named, believes that, for want of 
labor and other reasons, there is little likelihood that we shall 
witness in the immediate future any large increase in the bulk of 
our yearly product. From these data the deduction seems un- 
avoidable that if the world’s demand for cotton cloths is to go 
on expanding, new cotton-fields will have to be opened, outside of 
the United States. It is because almost all European manu- 
facturers have accepted this deduction that, of late, earnest efforts 
have been made by England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries to extend the growth of cotton in their tropical possessions. 
Is it probable that the experiments will be commercially suc- 
cessful? 

Of all the movements in this direction, Mr. Hutton seems to 
regard with. most confidence that undertaken by Great Britain. 
Of the fields within the British Empire which are available for 
the culture of the staple, the British Cotton-Growing Association, 
organized in 1902, seems to look with especial hope on India. 
There appears to be no doubt that the existing production— 
about three million bales of five hundred pounds each—could be 
largely increased. From a manufacturer’s view-point, however, the 
quality of Indian cotton leaves at present much to be desired; for 
it is shorter in staple than is its American competitor, and, there- 
fore, is of relatively little use to the Lancashire workers, who are 
engaged principally in spinning the finer yarns. Nevertheless, an 
increase in the output of even the shortest staple is desirable, pro- 
vided it can be used at all; for, obviously, if it be salable to the 
Continental manufacturers it will relieve to just that extent the 
demand for higher grades. It is equally manifest that if the sup- 
ply of the best Sea Island staple could be augmented the spin- 
ners who desire the same would not be forced on to the market 
for the next lower grade. Now experiments have led to the belief 
that, not only may the quantity of cotton grown in India be ex- 
panded, but the quality also might be improved by careful se- 
lection of seed and by paying more attention to the methods of 
cultivation. To that end the British Cotton-Growing Association 
has memorialized the Calcutta government—we are told that the 
petition has been favorably received—to establish model farms 
in the midst of the districts adapted to the culture of the staple, 
as object-lessons for the education of the Indian ryot in the most 
modern processes of cotton culture. Of late, also, the attention of 
British manufacturers has been turned once more to the West 
Indies, whence, more than a century ago, some 40,000 bales, or 
about half the total of England’s requirements at that time, were 
annually obtained. In 1902, on the other hand, the aggregate 
imports into England from this source of supply had shrunk to 
less than a thousand bales. Now, however, large quantities of 
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the best Sea Island seed has been distributed among the planters, 
and cash advances have been made to some of them, so that it is 
looked upon as probable that two or three years hence the West 
Indies and British Guiana will produce annually at least fifty 
thousand bales of the Sea Island staple. In Egypt proper, where 
Britain’s protectorate seems likely to be permanent, the cotton 
crop is already most remunerative, while both the Khedival gov- 
ernment and the Egyptian people are alive to the advisability of 
expanding the area of cotton culture. Even now the Egyptian 
output of the staple is about one million bales of five hundred 
pounds each, and it is caleulated that the Nile dam at Assouan, 
just completed, will make it possible to put under cultivation an 
additional acreage of fifteen per cent. Moreover, the investiga- 
tions instituted by the British Cotton-Growing Association have 
shown that there are very great possibilities in the Sudan; in 
the valley of the Middle Nile new land is being put under cotton 
every day; and when the projected railway from Berber to 
Suakim has been opened it will be practicable to cultivate cotton 
at a profit even so far up the river as Khartoum. We are told 
that quite recently a new field has been discovered at Tokar, on 
the Red Sea, where the land available is credited with the capacity 
of raising a crop as large as the present yield of all Egypt proper. 

Mr. Hutton sees, therefore, every reason to hope that, within 
the next five years, the output from Egypt, including the Sudan, 
may be distended by from one million to one million five hundred 
thousand bales. In East Africa, south of the Sudan, the work 
done by cotton cultivators has passed the experimental stage, 
and from Nyassaland ‘alone three thousand bales will be shipped 
this season. Mr. Hutton deems it not impossible that in Nyas- 
saland no fewer than fifty thousand bales may be produced next 
year, and he holds it to be extremely probable that after a few 
years East Africa may deliver at least a million bales of first- 
class cotton annually. On the west coast of the Dark Continent, 
the spokesman of the British Cotton-Growers’ Association be- 
lieves that he discerns an immense field for the cultivation of the 
staple. He can see no reason why, before the close of the twentieth 
century, the whole of West Africa should not produce twenty mil- 
lion bales of cotton a year. In that event, it might well happen 
that American spinners would have to look to West Africa for a 
part of their raw material. It seems, at all events, to be well- 
nigh certain that ultimately the® British Empire will be able to 
produce an amount of cotton of high quality, answerable to the 
needs of Lancashire. Does it follow that the outlook for American 
producers of the staple is dark, because the day may not be very 
distant when they will cease to be relied upon by British manu- 
facturers? Not at all. Before that epoch shall have arrived our 
domestic consumption will, in all likelihood, have outrun the do- 
mestic sources of supply. 





The Meaning of the Acré Dispute 


A REGION in South America about ten times the size of the State 
of New York is being added, piece by piece, to the enormous bulk 
of Brazil. The process (Brazil’s method of acquisition) is not 
without interest, and the results, so far as they can be foreseen, 
promise to be of greater importance to the world at large than 
most things that happen below the Isthmus of Panama. 

Roughly defined, the region in question extends from a_ point 
very little south of the geographical centre of Colombia to a point 
somewhat north of the centre of Bolivia; includes the eastern por- 
tions of Ecuador and Peru; stretches from the Andes eastward 
along the courses of the numerous rivers that flow southeast and 
northeast toward the Amazon. The mountainous strip along the 
great Andean wall is rich in minerals, and the lowlands, with their 
hot-house climate, are passing rich in vegetable products. Brazil’s 
recent movement of expansion began in the southwestern corner of 
this region, in the district which takes its name—Acré—from the 
Acré River, a tributary of the Purus. On some maps the Acré, or 
Aquiry, may be seen; indeed, it could not be more boldly drawn 
if it were as well known as the Ohio. The truth is, its sources 
have not yet been precisely located, but are probably on the east- 
ern Andean slopes, near the eleventh degree of south latitude. 
From the point at which it becomes navigable for small steamers 
its course is generally northeast to its confluence with the Purus, 
and the latter empties into the Amazon west of the city of Manfos. 
Together, the Amazon, Purus, and Acré give access to a rubber- 
forest district the value of which depends entirely upon the use 
of those waterways, since its products cannot be carried profitably 
over the mountain barriers of the Bolivian or Peruvian sierras 
to the Pacifie. Bolivia and Peru, as well as Brazil, laid claim to 
the Acré district; and in 1902 Bolivia sought to draw some profit 
from it by granting a concession for its exploitation to an Anglo- 
American syndicate. Then the real character of Brazil’s designs— 
her policy touching all parts of the disputed hinterland—began to 
appear. Bolivia was not allowed to live up to her agreement with 
the syndicate, though she had troops and a military governor on 
the ground. Before a year had passed the Bolivians were expelled. 





























































































































































The Brazilian government, first taking possession, proceeded to 
negotiate, in effect dictating the terms that Bolivia could not reject 
without ruining one-half of her departments. 

The boundary treaty between Bolivia and Brazil, signed No- 
vember 17, 1903, provides for the relinquishment by the former 
country of all that part of the vast Acré district lying north of 
the Abunan, in latitude 10° 20’ S., and a line following water- 
courses in a southwesterly direction from that point to latitude 
11° S., where, as we have said, the sources of the Acré River will 
probably be found. Brazil agrees to pay “an indemnity of £2,000,- 
000 sterling, which the Republic of Bolivia accepts with the inten- 
tion of using the.same mainly in the construction of railways or 
other works tending to improve the communications and develop 
commerce between the two countries.” Moreover, Brazil “ binds 
herself to build on Brazilian territory ....a railway to extend 
from Santo Antonio on the Madeira River to Guajaré-Mirim, on 
the Mamoré, with a branch road running through Villa-Murtinho 
... to Villa Bella, at the confluence of the Beni and Mamoré ”— 
the object being to furnish an outlet to the Madeira and Amazon 
for Bolivian products. The surrender and the price of it could 
not be more explicitly stated. 

Peru’s turn came next—and quickly. In the treaty just men- 
tioned Brazil “declares that she will negotiate directly with the 
Republic of Peru the boundary dispute about the territory com- 
prised between the source of the Javary [about 7° south latitude] 
and parallel 11°, and will endeavor to reach a friendly solution of 
the litigation.” Now, Peru and Bolivia agreed in the treaty of 
November 21, 1901, to submit to arbitration all controversies 
pending between them, and their long-standing boundary disputes 
are actually at the present time referred to the President, of the 
Argentine Republic as arbitrator. But until the beginning of May, 
1904, there still remained as a menace to the peace of South Amer- 
ica the conflicting claims of Peru and Brazil to that portion of 
the great Amazon basin extending (between latitude 7° S. and 
latitude 11° S) from the eastern cordillera of the Andes to the 
heart of the continent; watered by the Jurudé River, as well as 
by the Acré; a country imperial in size and of incalculable unde- 
veloped resources, yet all of it so situated as to be absolutely de- 
pendent upon Brazil. All the lands claimed by Peru beyond the 
Andes are valueless unless Brazil keeps open the only outlets for 
their produce—the waterways through Brazilian territory to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Peru could not, therefore, reasonably hope to 





gain anything in this contention by force of arms if Brazil should 


prove to be unwilling to yield. Furthermore, a speedy resort to 
arbitration was indicated clearly enough as the proper course to 
be adopted by a sister republic, instructed by Bolivia’s experience 
last year. Nevertheless, when Brazil demanded the evacuation of 
posts in the disputed territory held by Peru, as a condition prece- 
dent to arbitration, Peru refused compliance, saying, through her 
legation at Washington, that she, for her part, proposed arbitra- 
tion without demanding previous conditions which should be re- 
garded as unnecessary by governments really wishing to reach a 
just and pacific settlement of their differences. While diplo- 
matic notes were being exchanged, Brazilian troops from Manéos 
defeated the small army of occupation maintained by Peru. Thus 
the Acré-Purus-Juruaé district passed under Brazilian control. 
As for the remaining portion of the district in question, the lands 
between latitude 7° S. and latitude 3° N., it is evident that 
Ecuador and Colombia can be forced in turn to surrender their 
claims to the equatorial rim of the Amazonian basin. To those 
weaker states also the Brazilian government appears to be ready 
to say: “Of what use to you, or to foreigners who secure conces- 
sions from you, are the forests of rubber and cacao trees, the fine 
woods and medicinal plants, if we do not make it convenient for 
you to take them to market? To our enemy, even the gold, silver, 
and copper would be worth no more than sand.” 

These events, then, mark an important epoch in South-American 
history. Brazil virtually admits that it is her intention to be 
supreme in all the lands drained by the Amazon and its tributaries, 
though conceding rights of way to the inland provinces of the 
Pacific coast states. 





The Claims of the Individual 


In a forthcoming book by M. Victor Basch, entitled Anarchis- 
tic Individualism, the author makes a wide distinction between the 
ethical value of liberal individualism and anarchical individual- 
ism. The anarchical doctrine, he says, is fairly stated thus: 

“Normal life does not consist in subordinating our real nature 
to some superior nature—some chimera invented by dreamers,—but 
in realizing our entire desire of life and desire of joy and exploit- 
ing our ego, with all its powers and all its possibilities, without 
regard for others, without preoccupation with any religious cogma, 
moral, civil, or penal laws. For any individual, worthy the name, 
there is no other law than that of revealing himself such as he is, 
such as he feels himself, such as he desires to be at every turn 
in the road of life.” 

M. Basch takes Nietzsche as representative of this phase of 
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anarchical individualism; but surely Nietzsche’s place in the his- 
tory of modern thought can only be rightly judged when it is 
viewed as a definite reaction against the modern doctrine of gre- 
gariousness, the modern tendency to organization, and the death of 
the individual by the despotism of convention. Though super- 
ficially Nietzsche’s doctrine might seem to contradict the funda- 
mental law of all religions, that a man must lose his life to find 
it, in the depths, the demands he makes upon the Uebermensch are 
as exigent as those of the sternest religious code. The main dif- 
ference is that he lays stress upon the state of achievement, rather 
than upon the process. No one has exacted more uncompromisingly 
than Nietzsche that a man should be in complete control of him- 
self, should always deny. what Plato calls the choices of the 
partial self, the momentary desires and personal gratifications. 
No one has exacted more uncompromisingly that every act and 
every thought should be a slow building up of the whole self, the 
ultimate, perfected man, strongly and joyfully one with creation. 

Kropotkine, whom M. Basch places at the head of the liberal 
individualists, practically arrives at like conclusions, though his 
process is simpler and more direct. Man acts, he argues, from a 
principle of solidarity. In as far as he is endowed with conscience 
and intelligence he submits voluntarily to law. A race has a 
chance to live, to emerge triumphant from the struggle with 
inimical conditions, in as far as it obeys this instinct of solidarity. 
This instinct one might still formulate in the counsel: do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you. There will doubt- 
less come a time, Kropotkine thinks, when action in reference to 
others, in reference to the best good of the race, will be natural to 
each man, and the golden rule the inevitable practice of all. 
When the babe creeps on all-fours we do not despair of his walk- 
ing. We simply wait, and when his muscles strengthen and his 
imitative faculties awaken, he stands upright and walks. Even 
so, Kropotkine predicts a time when such feelings as envy, malice, 
vengeance, vanity, will be the marks of infancy and stunted growth. 
Once granted that all reformers aim at the same end, namely, a 
society made up of disinterested individuals, we come back to the 
differences in the means recommended to such end. That greatest 
of all modern historic institutions, the Roman Catholic Church, 
has aimed at gaining the end by reducing men to a state of un- 
reasoning obedience to, and belief in, an institution—a hierarchic- 
al government. Protestantism placed Hebrew literature at the 
head in the place of Pope and Church authority. When the ques- 
tion of the right of personal interpretation arose, Protestantism 
split into innumerable schisms and sects. 

Individualism, anarchical or liberal, is at heart but a much- 
needed protest against the doctrines of fear inculcated by certain 
religious teachings. As the beginning of intellectual greatness is 
the casting off of all fear and the bold trust in the sacredness of 
the individual inspiration, so the basis of all moral greatness is a 
casting off of fear, the untrammelled choice of virtue for virtue’s 
sake. That action gains compelling force which is prompted by 
loyalty to an ideal, and the best action is weakened if it is 
prompted by an avoidance of danger. Only in so far as a man 
develops to the utmost his own ego, can he serve society. Other- 
wise he does what M. Maeterlinck calls “ giving away the oil of 
your lamp instead of its light.” In the striving for solidarity the 
important fact to realize is, that no society can be nobler than the 
individuals that compose it. Concerted and harmonious action of 
many ignoble people is the worst of evils; concerted action of all 
noble people would be the millennium. 

To realize one’s self is the ethical doctrine of the individualists. 
How to accomplish such realization has been variously answered. 
“By the destruction of all forms and institutions,” ery the anarch- 
ists. “By the supremacy of the Church and the thraldom of 
men’s consciences,” says the Catholic Church. “By modelling 
human life upon the life in the New Testament,” says Protestant- 
ism. “By culture,’ reply the humanists. “By philanthropic 
effort,” add the humanitarians. In the hue and cry of the strug- 
gle about means, half the world loses sight of the end—the founda- 
tion of a noble society of noble individuals. 

Religions and philosophies fall into desuetude when their fol- 
lowers put their trust in easy accomplishment, when a few nega- 
tive rules obeyed, and a few rites conformed to, leave a man free 
to relax for the rest of his time. It is the essence of the joy of 
living that in this war there is no discharge. The great menaces 
to modern society are not the candid criminals who come under 
the penalties of the law, but rather those who put their faith in 
small things, in petty conformities, hidden sloth, and wasted vigils. 

It is one of the confusing elements of modern society that 
anarchism, socialism, science, and free thought are producing heroes 
and martyrs to set beside those of the definitely religious sects. 
There is apparently no school of thought or ethics with a monopoly 
of holiness. Somewhere in the mean of all these conflicting theories 
lies the germ of truth fitted for mortal understanding, but mean- 
time individualism is unquestionably safe in its assertion that no 
society, no organization, no consolidation whatsoever is nobler 
than the individuals that compose it, and that the development of 
the individual, not by the stunting processes of fear, but by the 
strengthening processes of freedom, is the first duty of man. 













RUSSIAN WOUNDED IN A JAPANESE RED CROSS HOSPITAL AT CHEMULPO, KOREA 


The patients are some of the Russian sailors who we wounded in the first naval engage- 
Japanese Red Cross are treated with as much care as the wounded men of their own nationality 


The photograph shows the interior of the Japanese Red Cross Hospital at Chemulpo. 
ments of the war in Chemulpo Harbor. 17 Russians who come under the care of the 
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Carrying the Coffin from the Gun-carriage into the Temple 


HONORING A JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICER, LIEUTENANT-COM- 
MANDER HIROSE, WHO WAS KILLED AT PORT ARTHUR. 


The photographs are snap-shots taken at Tokyo on April 13 during the funeral of Lieutenant-Commander Hirose, cf the 
Japanese navy, who was killed on March 27 during the second attempt of the Japanese to block the channel at Port Ar- 
thur. Every honor was paid to the dead officer, His Majesty the Emperor sending a Chambcrlain as his Imperial represcntative 
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A Russian View of American Sympathy 


By Prince Esper Oukhtomsky 


Editor of the “St. Peterburgskya Wiedomosti” 


UR people in Russia cannot understand the reported pro- 
Japanese sympathy of Americans. In the first place, it 
seems incredible why the Japanese attack upon the Rus- 
sian Empire should be considered as something heroic. 
The comparison has been made, and is still being made, 

of the collision of a brutal giant with a comparatively weak ad- 
versary. In fact we see the contrary. We see a powerful realm 
on the Pacific Ocean, with forty-five millions of energetic men, at- 
tack an opponent who cannot immediately meet them with the 
same arms and the same power. ‘Thousands of miles separate the 


seat of war from European Russia. Obviously this fact alone 
makes the situation decidedly more dangerous, more fatal to 


Russia than to Japan, who is sending her troops over a_nar- 
row sea. They fight at home, and are able to concentrate their 
forces. Russia, for the present, can employ only the very small- 
est part of her slumbering, gigantic power. In fact, her position, 
as compared with that of her bold and strong adversary, is un- 
commonly weak and unfavorable. The question arises, Is’ Japan, 
with her glowing patriotism, at the moment fighting for her high- 
est aims and interests, defending her proper right in Eastern 
Asia’ The fact is that neither Manchuria nor Korea ever derived 
any benefit from Japanese civilization. Korea has always been 
laid under contribution by Japan, who waged wars against her, 
brought her into misfortune, to such an extent that, from high 
culture and abundant wealth, she has been degraded to a complete- 
ly miserable country. The Chinese coast from the medieval ages 
has always been attacked and terrorized by Japanese pirates. 
Never have they brought anything positive, or useful, to the 
Asiatic nations, their neighbors and_ tribe-related elements. 
Whether they will do so in the future—even if in this war Japan 
should be crowned by great victories—whether they will bring 
welfare and a real awakening to continental Eastern Asia is, 
at any rate, a question. 

The unfortunate Ainos, in northern Japan, where a great in- 
dustrious population could perform a great deal of labor, are wit- 
nesses to the fact that Japan’s hunger for territory is not condi- 
tioned, or motived, by the unfortunate, inconsistent economical 
situation of that realm. The island Formosa,.snatched away from 
China by the Japanese, is also a rich country, and only thinly 
populated. In spite of these facts, Japan’s talent for coloniza- 
tion—fully unknown as yet—could not have been displayed there. 
What can be expected of Japan’s influence on Korea and northern 
China in the near future? Judging of Russia’s politics in Eastern 
Asia, from the American standpoint, one must frankly confess 
that only one reproach can be made to the Russians: We were, up 
to a few years ago, a lethargic, flabbily working element, hardly 
aware of our own great goal. Every other civilized nation, in 
Russia’s stead, and in our position, would long ago have ripped 
up China, with her gigantic natural wealth, Manchuria abound- 
ing in gold, and Korea, and would have conquered Japan regard- 
less of polities: Manu Militari. Wad that happened, our policy 
in Eastern Asia would have received the applause of America— 
the country of developed energy. Then one could only have con- 
sidered things as they were, and pro- Japanese sympathy could 
not have appeared —at least not more than the sympathy of 
a sentimental European for the natives of the Philippines. We 
have always been too slow, taking in hand too late the open- 
ing up of Eastern Asia, with comparatively small means, in the 
same patriarchal manner as at the time of the first Cossack ex- 
peditions in Western Siberia, and then turning rather uncon- 
sciously towards the Pacific Ocean. Now. the past is taking re- 
venge upon us. Americans, the energetic elements of the Occident: 
the personification of the full power of the Westerner, should 
thoroughly appreciate the fact that a realm like Russia’s of 
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150,000,000 population, with a rather undeveloped civilization, 
but rudimentarily very strong, must certainly have an_ exit 
to the open sea, irrespective of whether Japan likes or dislikes 
the aspect of a strategical position on, our part in southern Man- 
churia. 

To be frank, China and Korea may now attract ‘the sympathy 
of the Westerner, who is carefully observing the opening up of 
civilization in Eastern Asia. But Japan, the rapacious and vio- 
lent Japan, is not in the same position. The enthusiastic sym- 
pathy for this nation, at the present moment, appears to me to 
be based on a misapprehension. The West will never derive any- 
thing from an eventual victory of Japan. The so-called “ open 
door” under Japanese management would very quickly change 
into a strongly fenced wall, such as the Russians never intended. 
America, more than many others, has profited by the building 
of the Manchurian railway. How is it that in this country the 
events are looked on so mischievously, and that the one essential 
thing is forgotten?—that this war, in every respect, will be a 
curse not only for the Japanese themselves, but also for all those 
entertaining relations or coming into contact with the land of 
the Mikado. <A vanquished Japan would readily turn into a 
state of perfect anarchy, and fall to the lowest economical cor- 
ruption, which, in the first place, would create deep hatred of the. , 
national elements there against the resident Westerner, against 
the missionaries, and against all business men. 

Vice versa, the momentarily triumphant Japan would at once 
elevate herself to a still bolder and perfectly inconsistent chauvin- 
ism, as she did after her victories over China. 

What good can these results bring to the West? 

The powers would have been compelled, at any rate, to teach 
the Japanese a lesson, in due course of time. If the war could 
have been avoided, by the powers telling and demonstrating to the 
Japanese beforehand, that such a war shall not and should not be 
tolerated, the bloody pages of latest history might not have been 
turned so rapidly before our eyes. 

Russia is a land of the future, full of entirely unexplored pow- 
ers. That nobody denies her. She is, so to speak, the pendant of 
America in the Old World. e 

We can understand the inimical feelings of England, the feel- 
ings of Germany (whose situation in central Europe is entirely 
too confined) towards Russia. In this instance, in a certain anti- 
pathic sentiment against us, we find causes and motives based on 
historical traditions. 

But why a sound population like that of the States of 
North America should seriously view the present events in East- 
ern Asia not from the practical, but only from a highly the- 
oretical standpoint, is not clear. When the Americans are dis- 
cussing the dark sides of the social life in Russia and criticise 
sharply, we Russians, who do not close our eyes to many of: the 
‘ancerous affections of our own country, know better than a 
Westerner may be able to judge how correctly such a criticism 
very often sounds; on the other hand, we Europeans might at 
times point out very strongly negative sides in the public life of 
America. Such a criticism of respective conditions is harmless, 
and does not carry any political weight. But if all of a sudden, 
without any consideration of the real value of conditions in East- 
ern Asia, pro-Japanese sympathy inimical to Russia is brought 
to light, that can only serve to loosen the bond of good relations 
between the two countries. Instead of learning how to know and 
appreciate one another, and instead of marching hand in hand 
toward the attainment of certain goals of both gigantic powers, 
in due course of time we shall arrive at the end, of speaking a 
language equally unintelligible to both. 

Cui prodest? 


Spy in Korea 


By Robert Dunn 


CHEMULPO, Korea, April 12, 1904. 
HE first spy caught by Japan in this war met his death 
on March 23 at Pyeng-Yang. on the plain just outside 
the north gate of the city, below the verandas of the mis- 


sionaries’ houses. Pyeng-Yang is the ancient Korean 
capital. Now it is Japan’s “secondary base” in the 





advance to the Yalu—a vast warren of mud hovels, thatched roofs, 
sickening ditches, and tall beardless men wearing white robes 
and long impotent faces. Kim Sachong, the spy, was a young 
Korean. Before the war he built skids in the snows of the Yalu 
forests, in a lumber camp ceded to Russia by the Korean Emperor 
just after his mother was soaked in kerosene and burned by the 
Japs at Seoul in 1895, and H. I. M. was bundled out of the palace 
at night and hidden in the Czar’s legation. That lumber camp, 
with its Cossack guard, was one of the straws that broke the back 
of Japanese patience. Maybe the death of Kim helped to even 
the score. 

Kim’s home was in Wonsan, on the east coast of the peninsula. 
I should like to say that he, had a wife and child there, and that 
he thought of their poverty when the captain of the Cossack 





guard, hearing of the humiliation at Chemulpo, quartered his 
men in the sawmill, shipped the Chinese foreman to Liao-Yang. 
on the Manchurian Railway, the Koreans to their homes, and 
pressed two paper rubles-into Kim’s left hand. But I know he 
thought of nothing but the idleness the rubles would buy, added 
to the larger bribe promised when he should return from Anju 
in the Jap’s country to the south with news of how many troops 
were there and where these troops were going. : 

Kim was fitted for this spy’s work, thought the Cossacks. They 
could understand him. Two summers’ fishing in Possiet Bay. 
south of Vladivostok, had taught him Russian. But, as it turned 
out, Kim was misjudged, though the paper rubles, which were 
enough pay to Kim for eternity, immediately caused his undoing. 

Rank after rank of the little yellow fighters of the second di- 
vision trudging north on the Anju road for five days faced the 
spy hurrying. south. They didn’t suspect him. His horse-hair 
evlinder hat ribboned under his chin, the oval Korean features, 
which are stolid in the face of shame or destruction, the small 
chin covered with black fuzz, made him seem to the Japs only 
one of the many farmers plundered and enslaved by their com- 














rades ahead, hurrying blindly for mercy to the prefect, who had 
often robbed him tco. Bent under back packs of heavy boots and 
scarlet blankets, beating their lean ponies, they crowded him from 
the road. He had to slosh through the snow melting on the rice- 
fields. 

Thus he crossed the Chung Chun River, and entered Anju 
city, awed and tumultuous with soldiers of “the accursed na- 
tion,” as the Koreans say. He found a native inn. Boiling on a 
brazier in the courtyard was a flayed dog’s head, and two gaunt 
bullocks carrying-pine- brush. Under the four-sided toy porch 
squatted a fellow countryman, eating. Kim spoke with him, com- 
plaining of the Jap’s marauding, and a girl child in soiled green 


silk hooked the dog’s head from the pot to pour him soup. The 
stranger’s accent seemed queer to Kim. At Wonsan_ people 


spoke more softly, and at Wiju they did not clip their final 
vowels so. Surely the stranger was from the south, thought 
Kim. 

At last he asked how many troops had landed at Chinampo. 
He asked the names of their leaders. The stranger answered 
willingly in figures and tongue-twisting Japanese names. 

“Ts your home in Fusan?” said Kim. 

“No; but coming here [ pass through Fusan,” he smiled, reach- 
ing for the oil-cloth purse under his tunic. “I go to Wiju_ to- 
night, and must pay.” The wizened old innkeeper was standing 
by them. 

““ Let me pay all,” bowed Kim, who had risen; and he drew one 
of the Cossack’s rubles from his pocket. 

The old man made a sound in his throat. The stranger for 
a time eyed the bullocks, who had sunk to their knees. 

“My home is in Fusan, I should say—” at length said the 
stranger, quickly, and paused. 

“So deska!” said Kim (meaning, in Japan, “ Indeed!”), in 
earnest of his Japanese knowledge and sympathies. ‘“ And how 
near is the new railroad from Fusan new to Seoul?” he asked, 
wisely. 

“Not very far,” said the stranger, vaguely. 
been communicative. 

“ Are the troops advancing fast or slowly toward Anju?” Kim 
persisted. 

“ By what roads?) How many are there in a body?” 

“As many troops as you please to think,” said the stranger, 
amiably, untying the hatband under his chin. “ Perhaps more 
than you could imagine camped under here,” and raising a 
hand to his head, he removed his topknot, as you take the cover 
from a teabowl—such a large, neat knot, Kim had thought be- 
fore, looking through the transparent hat-crown! 

Underneath was the clipped, bulletlike Jap head. 

“T, too, am a spy,” said the stranger, his shoulders trembling 
in the manner of a Jap under excitement, “ but I am no traitor 
to my race!” 

He seized Kim by both arms. 


Before, he had 


He picked an ox-bone from the 
courtyard filth, and he beat Kim. Kim seemed rather to have ex- 
pected it. But he did not even whimper. He only cowered, bent 
into an oval white heap. The old man had fled in the darkness, 
leaving the ruble. 

What Kim said that night when haled before General Sasaki 
I do not know. The general would not tell—probably he thinks 
that if printed in America it might gratify the Cossack captain. 
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That is the Oriental way in this war. But the old innkeeper tells 
his story well. 

At any rate, two days later Kim reached Ping-Yang between 
two Jap soldiers. He slept that night at headquarters, which 
are in the former Korean prefect’s office near the ruined palace— 
there in the compound with the stone fish-posts before it. Toward 
ten o’clock the next day you could have heard the bullock drivers 
around the north gate saying quietly as they met, * The Korean 
spy will be shot at noon.” 

Hardly forty loiterers followed the half-company of soldiers, 
led by a thin little Jap in » major’s regimentals, with Kim 
Sachong, his hands chained behind him, but still in white and 
his cylinder hat, in their midst. 

They passed through the wooden portals of the tiled gate, which 
have rotted through their studded covering of sheet-iron, and 
halted by the old pine in the open, half way to the house of Mr. 
Moffat, the missionary. The two soldiers who led Kim _ kept 
straight on when the company cleared a circle about the tree, and 
deftly bound him to it, face outwards, with a long grass rope 
wound twice across the chest, three times about the legs above 
the knees. 

A man in mourning—that is, in yellow grass cloth, and hold- 
ing before him a little white banner to hide his face—stepped out 
into the open space before the tree. Close to, a blue-robed China- 
man pushed his way smiling through the soldiery. A tall man 
in foreign clothes jumped off the veranda of Mr. Moffat’s house, 
and approached the execution. 

The Korean in mourning stepped on a little mound to the 
right, perhaps a forgotten grave, and carefully removing his 
huge basket hat, which he laid on the ground before him, began 
what seemed to be a passionless eration for mercy. The China- 
man kept on smiling. Soon he said the orator was pointing out 
how wicked Kim had been in trying to betray the secrets of 
Japan, since it was the duty of all Koreans to support their con- 
querors. The Chinaman added that the Japanese major had asked 
the mourning gentleman to make the speech, promising pay for it. 

Then the little major stepped out on the mound, the orator 
having retired. He spoke very low and briefly, but facing Kim. 
The Chinaman said, quite seriously, that the oflicer was making 
a statement of the spy’s offence. The major ended, paused, waited 
a moment, gave a staccato order, and followed the grass-cloth 
mourner into the crowd. 

Four soldiers stepped out from it, and two more from another 
part of the circle advanced and blindfolded Kim with a coarse 
cotton cloth. As far as any one of the three were concerned in 
that, Kim’s face might have been made of putty. 

The major, without showing himself, gave another order. 
Without looking at the others, the tallest of the group of four 
soldiers stepped forward from his companions and raised his rine, 


aiming at the bandage. 


At the third order he shot from about fifteen yards. 

Nothing would have been unpleasant had it not been for the 
white, watching Koreans. ‘They had pushed forward to form a 
circle within the soldiers. When Kim was_ blindfolded, all 
squatted at once, expectantly, and lit their long pipes. At the 
shot they half-raised themselves on their haunches, opening their 
mouths wide. When Kim’s head fell to one side, all of them 
smiled broadly and a few laughed outright. 
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By Sydney 


LONDON, May 11, 1904. 

O say a.good word for Punch, and in an American journal, 

almost passes the permission of boldness. Ever since there 

was a Punch Americans have certainly. laughed—but at 

it, not with it. Punch is quite one of the oldest and 

cruellest jests that America has against England. I can as 
easily imagine a movement for bringing the United States once 
more under the British Crown as I can conceive a company of 
Americans regularly subseribing to, reading, and enjoying Punch. 
Nothing makes an Englishman in America more indignant than 
to hear the way in which his great comic journal is spoken of. 
Talk about the King in a free and easy republican fashion and 
he will merely smile. Let him know what every right-minded 
American thinks about cricket, and the British accent, and Mr. 
Brodrick, and General Buller. and the House of Lords, and he may 
marvel, but he will not grow angry. But attack Punch and he at 
once springs full-armed to its defence, with the air of a priest pro- 
tecting his altar from the hands of sacrilege. The fact that it 
rouses such pugnacious enthusiasm shows, at any rate, that it 
suits England. The extent of its entire harmony with the na- 
tional taste and temperament can, indeed, hardly be realized un- 
less you know England well. From the middle classes up to the 
summit of the social mountain every one reads Punch. Go into an 
average household and you will be surprised if it does not con- 
tain at least half a dozen bound volumes of Punch. The reading of 
Punch on Wednesday is as much a part of the discipline of Eng- 
lish life as church-going. Boys and girls, asking on rainy days 
what they shall do-o-o, find the back numbers of Punch thrust 
into their hands. To come across an urchin of twelve who knows 
every picture in Punch from the beginning and can repeat, without 
in the least understanding, the letter-press beneath it, is nothing 
out of common. Punch has a place in every well-organized system 
of domestic education in England. From its pages juvenile pa- 
triots glean the history of latter-day England, much as Marl- 
borough confessed that he owed what little knowledge of thé past 
he had to Shakespeare. “And the habit lasts. An Englishman going 
on a railroad journey instinctively buys Punch at the bookstall 
for his travelling companion. The greatest club nuisance in the 
United Kingdom is the man who goes to sleep clutching the latest 
issue of Punch. If you are waiting for a shave, ten to one it is 


Punch that the barber offers you to fill up the interval. A_ 


septuagenarian wishing to refresh some early memories turns at 
onee to Punch. You will hear Punch quoted as an authority on 
manners and fashions. For the provinces it serves in some sort the 
purpose of an illustrated guide to London social life. To be on 
the staff of Punch is to be invested with an almost embarrassing 
attractiveness and interest. When a Punch man asks for the mus- 
tard the table roars. There is no other journal in England for 
which people feel so intimate and peculiar an affection. It is a 
national institution in far more senses than is the Times. When 
Du Maurier in Trilby spoke of Punch as lying on the table in a 
lady’s drawing-room, Americans possibly thought he was going 
out of his way to advertise the journal he served so brilliantly. 
Not at all. That is precisely where Punch would be; and to men- 
tion it was but to throw in a perfectly natural touch of “ local 
color.” It was not a tribute to Punch, but for English readers, -at 
any rate, it helped to mark the character of the house that Du 
Maurier was describing. It was just as symptomatic in its way 
as if he had said that a Blue-book was on the drawing-room table. 

What sort of a hold Punch has on England was shown a year 
or two ago when, on the retirement of Sir John Tenniel, the Prime 
Minister of England, the American ambassador, the president of 
the Royal Academy, the leading lawyers, politicians, artists, jour- 
nalists, actors, and authors of the country, to the number of over 
two hundred, came together to give him a farewell dinner. I ques- 
tion whether such a company ever before assembled to do honor 
to a political cartoonist or ever will again. It was, of course, much 
more for his work on Punch than even for his masterly illustra- 
tions to Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through the Looking-Glass 
that Tenniel was acclaimed. For thirty-six years hardly an issue 
of Punch had appeared in which Tenniel’s familiar signature was 
not to be found at the left-hand corner of the cartoon of the 
week. That was an immense record of hard work if of nothing 
else. In Sir John Tenniel’s case it was also a record of good 
work. There are in New York alone several cartoonists who con- 
stantly reach a higher point in humor, power, and draughtsmanship 
than Tenniel ever attained. But looking over the seventy-two half- 
yearly volumes which contain Tenniel’s work one finds that his 
standard, if he rarely rose above it and sometimes fell calamitously 
helow it, was of a high character and wonderfully maintained. He 
had his obvious, his unmistakable, faults. His composition was 
not infrequently poor; his style, somewhat statuesque at the best, 
Was on oceasion nothing less than wooden; and there were men, 
like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, whose features he never 
could catch. His humor, like his pathos and his meaning, was 
large and unshaded. His whole case was got up in good plain black 
and white. So much was evident on the surface, and on the casual 
reader of Punch might have acted merely as a deterrent. But to 
the student—and every one who wants to understand England 
should be a student of Punch—Tenniel’s work took on a charm that 
even its manifest defects could not destroy. It was, for one thing, 
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always pointed and apt. Sir John always contrived to produce 
something that hit the nail precisely on the head and gave ex- 
pression to what the average Englishman was thinking at the 
moment. Also it was work of unfailing dignity. Tenniel, as Mr. 
Balfour said, was ‘a great artist and a great gentleman.” He 
hit hard, but never malignantly, and he never overstepped the 
line that separates caricature from travesty. Rancor was just as 
absent from his cartoons as indecisiveness. What he had to say 
he said boldly and clearly, but with a scrupulous regard for the 
decencies of combat. I think one may find in the quality of his 
work a clue to the secret of Punch’s political success. Punch has 
never gone in for extremes. It has always preserved and en- 
forced the common-sense view of public events that partisanship 
distorts. It has opinions and a policy, and while it never hides 
them, it never antagonizes by pressing them too heatedly. Ruskin 
long ago declared that of all the papers in England Punch best 
represented the average opinion of the country. It still does so, 
and it is precisely because it does so that it possesses a real his- 
torical value. Turn over the back numbers of Punch and look at 
the weekly cartoon, and you will have a picture of the sane, sec- 
ond thoughts of the nation on the leading event of the moment. 
It is a calm, good-humored, pointed pictorial summary of the 
world’s history. 

The mental agility that goes to the making of a cartoonist is 
not an English quality, nor have cartoons ever had anything like 
their proper political influence in England. It is really only since 
the fiscal question came up that the London daily papers—or some 
of them, at any rate—have taken to publishing cartoons as a 
regular feature. The experiment has not so far proved a happy one, 
and has really only served to make clear the dearth of talent. Out- 
side of Punch there is only one political draughtsman of the very 
first rank, and he is “ I. C. G.,” the unsurpassable caricaturist for 
the Westminster Gazette, and perhaps the greatest asset that the 
Liberal party and the free-trade cause possess. The proprietor of 
the most widely read protectionist journal in the kingdom was 
assuring me the other day that he had searched the entire country 
to discover, if possible, a cartoonist who might in some measure 
counteract “F. C. G.”—and without success. The day of the 
brush and pencil in English journalism is still to come. Punch is 
practically the only paper that provides them with an opening, 
and every black-and-white man who has the knack of caricature 
aspires in consequence to a post on Punch. One ought, therefore, 
to remember, in trying to account for Punch’s unchallenged su- 
premacy in England, that it has practically a monopoly of what 
little gift for political cartoons exists in the kingdom, and that 
its age and fame and the impossibility—proved a score of times 
over—of competing with it make its monopoly an assured thing. 
If Mr. W. A. Rogers ever tires of America, comes over here, joins 
the staff of Punch, and turns out a weekly cartoon for the next 
thirty years or so, he may be sure of an ample reward—a knight- 
hood, at the very least, and a dinner, presided over by the Prime 
Minister, when he retires. I don’t know whether the prospect will 
tempt him, but it is certain that it tempts a good many English- 
men. 

And then, again, outside the realm of political and Parliamentary 
cartoons and caricatures, Punch makes a very successful appeal 
by its entire wholesomeness and its sense of balance. I said just 
now that Sir John Tenniel always showed a scrupulous regard for 
the decencies of combat. That has been the Punch attitude toward 
everything right along, and its inflexible maintenance of it more 
than offsets (for Englishmen) its deficiencies in wit and liveliness. 
Pick up a single issue of Life and a single issue of Punch, and you 
will probably prefer the former—it will at least make you laugh. 
But compare half a dozen issues of the two journals and you will 
find your inclination veering towards Punch. And when it comes 
to whole volumes, inclination, in nine cases out of ten, will be defi- 
nitely fixed on the side of the English production. After all, Punch 
is the one professedly humorous paper in the world, the bound vol- 
umes of which can be looked into not only without weariness, but 
with positive pleasure. To say that is to say a good deal. The 
great fault of the American comic papers is that they are not seri- 
ous enough. They are always making jokes. You laugh yourself 
into a fit of profound depression while reading them. They are 
too much in the air, too trivial, too grotesque, too local, and they 
rarely know when to leave off. Punch evades these mistakes be- 
cause it is really not a humorous, but a critical journal, and its 
criticism is the easy, armchair, equable criticism of a man of the 
world on human nature and the polities, fashions, fads, and events 
of the day, mixed up with a not too irritating strain of benevolent 
optimism. The American comic paper is like the professional funny 
man at a party. You listen and laugh for.a while and then you 
want to murder him. The man you are content to sit at the feet 
of for hours at a stretch is that quiet, shrewd-looking old gentle- 
man with the gray hair, who has common sense and experience. 
and never cuts capers or tries to force the pace, but keeps you 
placidly chuckling as he holds forth—in other words, our old friend 
Punch. When you come to think of it, no journal anywhere has 
ever been able to boast of such names on its staff—Thackeray, Hood. 
Jerrold, A Beckett. Owen Seaman, Leech, Keane, Burnand, Phil 
May. Du Maurier, Tenniel, Furniss, Anstey; it is an incomparable 
list, and I, for one, am ready to back it against the world. 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET’S VISIT TO ITALY—ON BOARD THE “REGINA MARGHERITA” 
WITH KING VICTOR EMANUEL DURING THE REVIEW AT NAPLES 


President Loubet’s recent visit to the King of Italy aroused wide attention in diplomatic circles. The municipality of Rome gave him a rec 
and there was a gala performance at the Argentino Theatre. The photograph shows President Loubct and the King of Italy on board 


by the King and Queen, 
iew at Naples 
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A DAILY SCENE AT THE WORLD’S 
FROM THE fRAr 


The drawing shows the Grand Court, the Louisiana Purchase Monument, and the Grand Basin, with #tival Hal 
and Varied Industries; to the left, the Palaces of Manufactures and Education. The attendance ott Expositio 
number of visitors in attendance during the opening day as 187,793, which exceeds the record for the firey at the 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


IR—SKETCH MADE ON THE GROUNDS 
/GRAND COURT 


vith Mtival Hall, the Colonnade of States, and the Cascades beyond. To the right are the Palaces of Electricity 
at f Exposition is reported to have averaged 70,000 a day during the first week. Official estimates give the 
e firsMay at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition by 1,100, and that for the Chicago Exposition by over 40,000 















































































By James 


HERE is a picture you will often meet with on the nursery 
walls that is deeply significant and symbolic of the eternal 
child. A little round-faced cherub, with eyes that know 
no fear, is gently leading an incongruous company of ani- 
mals up out of the wilderness, his fair hair brushing the 
mane of a lion and a lamb gambolling at his feet. The picture 
is an allegory of universal childhood, but it serves our present 
purpose in pointing the moral—if, indeed, the author had any 
moral in view—of Bruvver Jim’s Baby. The story goes deeper than 
any moral, and is instinct with a truth that is fundamental and 
rooted in human nature. “A little child shall lead them.” When 





3ruvver Jim’s Baby was carried into the rough mining-camp of 
Borealis, “ with her threescore men and one decent woman,” a 


huddled village lying pitifully insignificant in one of the beautiful 
valleys of the vast State of Nevada, it was an advent that worked 
like a miracle and touched the lives of men who had forgotten 
God and civilization with a sense of the smile, the care, the yearn- 
ing of the ever All-Pitiful. Long lanky Jim—* old [f-only Jim” 
—went out from Borealis to fetch home a pup, and, as Saul went 
forth to find his father’s asses and returned with a kingdom, so 
Jim not only came back with the dog, but freighted also with a 
little foundling that began a new 

and eventful reign in the future 
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of humor is about the rarest thing to be met with in literature. 
Mr. Mighels is a genuine humorist. It is not only the humorous 
things his people say, the fresh, quaint utterance of their lan- 
guage, the rude gift of an original wit and byplay of words; his 
humor colors his view of life and pervades the atmosphere in 
which his characters breathe. ‘There is a large patience and char- 
ity in his handling of human nature wherever it shows the kindling 
spark of loving kindness or innate goodness. And akin to this 
humor is the deep insight and intimate sympathy which accom- 
pany it. Old Jim is an apt illustration of this when after routing 
Miss Doc Dennihan from his cabin he drawled, “ It does take some 
people an awful long time to learn not to meddle with the divine 
order of things.” The humor and insight of this remark are signifi- 
cant of Mr. Mighels’s general attitude toward life. Since Bret Harte 
we have had no humorist who has captured for us the humor of the 
rough Western miner with such native force and vigor. But there 
is something more than the crude saliency of Bret Harte’s humor 
and the spaciousness of the great eut of doors about Mr. Mighels; 
one is reminded oftentimes of the good Jean Paul Richter—a 
chastened and Americanized Jean Paul, to be sure. Other readers 
will, no doubt, fasten on the quaint, uncouth, epigrammatic say- 

ings that are scattered through 

the pages of Bruvver Jim’s 








history of meagre, unknown, un- 


Baby, and which crystallize in a 





important Borealis. “Tl have 
to take you straight down to the 
boys!” said Jim next morning. 
The little fellow looked up ap- 
pealingly, and the words uttered 
in baby accents were the first he 
had spoken. ‘ No—body—wants 
—me. No—body—wants—me— 
anywhere.” It was the first 
stroke. “ What’s that?” said the 
miner, staring at the quaint lit- 
tle pilgrim in awe. “ Nobody 
wants you, little boy? What’s 
the matter with me and_ the 
pup?” And taking the tiny 
chap up in his arms he held him 
snugly to his rough, old heart 
and rocked back and forth in a 
tumult of feeling. * Little 
pard, you bet me and Tintoretto 
want you, right here.” That was 
how Bruvver Jim’s Baby came 
to camp in Borealis. 


The story of Bruvver Jim’s 
Baby as it unfolds itself with 
the utmost simplicity, with evi- 
dent. sincerity and freshness of 
feeling, told for the most part 
in the quaint, racy, biting speech 
of the miners, riotously — pic- 
turesque in its rude native im- 
agery, uproariously funny, yet 
with an undercurrent of deep 
feeling, all the more searching 
for its reserve, that touches the 
tears of things, makes no_ bid 
for novelty; there is nothing 
bizarre, nothing forced about it; 











pithy sentence the piercing hu- 
mor and insight that flash a 
new picture full of fresh mean- 
ing on the white screen of life. 
These sayings are as_ pungent 
and original as any to be found 
in David Harum or Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Pateh, and as 
racy of the soil. I can imagine 
that such sayings as these will 
soon be passing from mouth to 





mouth, and in time becoming 
general property: “ All dogs 


look alike to a flea”; “It’s an 
awful dirty cloth that you can’t 
put a little more blackness 
on”; “ Watches that don’t keep 
perfect time are scarcer than 
wimmin who tell their age on 
the square”; “It’s a poor shirt 
that won’t work both ways”; 
* Angel’s visits are comin’ fewer 
and fewer in a box every day”; 


and there is old “ If-only” 
Jim’s motto, “Hurry is an 
awful waste of time that a 


feller could go easy in.” But, to 
my mind, Mr. Mighels’s humor 
is at its best when it is simply 
the medium through which his 
imagination plays with charac- 


ter, and out of the grotesque 
and awry circumstances of life 


weaves a plan that is in tune 
with the Infinite and moves to- 
ward some divine event. 


I have indicated that Bruvver 








Jim’s Baby is in its way a para- 








it is an old story appealing to 
the “funderments of mother- 
hood” that are old as_ the 
Mother Earth that has _ borne 
us. But as a well-known critic 
said to me the other day, there 
are no such things as hackneyed plots; the last story will be as 
fresh and fraught with human interest as the first as long as there 
are men and women and children to play anew with the elements 
of life and to discover the world for themselves. Every generation 
becomes a pioneer in turn and makes a fresh trial of life. It is 
this truth that illumines the genius of the poet and artist; what 
Carlyle called the sense of wonder with which a child opens its 
eves on the world. This it is which distinguishes Bruvver Jim’s 
Baby, and makes an old story appear as if told for the first time. 
Mr. Mighels has raised Bruvver Jim’s Baby on its native soil; he 
has spoken of what he has seen and heard with the true vision of 
the realist, with sympathy and imagination, and the proof that he 
is an artist and a poet lies in the fact that we forget the author 
in the story, and become wholly absorbed in the drama of its in- 
cidents. He has. written straight from the heart; little wonder, 
therefore, that his story goes straight to the heart. 


So far IT have spoken of the simple and certain appeal of Brurver 
Jim’s Baby to human sympathy. But strong and sure as is the 
author's power of pathos, T believe that it is through his fresh and 
spontancous humor that his book is going to win its way with the 
greatest number. A book that will make you laugh and ery in 
the same sentence is rich in humanity, and, in the long run, it is 
the laughter that counts, for without its sunlight no rainbow would 
shine through the tears. A writer’s individuality is most striking- 
ly expressed through his humorous point of view, and the quality 


Philip Verrill Mighels 
Author of * Brucver Jim’s Baby” 


ble of the picture in which a lit- 
tle child is seen leading a motley 
procession of animals, and ma- 
king the wilderness about him 
blossom as the rose. The way 
in which Bruvver Jim’s Baby 
tames the wild beasts in Borealis and transforms the haunts of 
gamblers and outlaws into a law-abiding, peace-loving community 
is simply and naturally developed, and shows that Providence does 
not always perform its most effectual work in supernatural ways. 
One gets at the secret of it when Keno declares, “I ’ain’t heard a 
baby ery fer six or seven years.” The funniest chapters in the 
book are perhaps those in which the camp meets in the black- 
sinith’s shop on Sunday to celebrate Little Skeezucks’s ar- 
rival, _as the most pathetic are those in which the poor little 
mite’s illness balks the well-laid plans of the miners to give 
him a Santa Claus surprise. The same exuberant fancy that led 
Jim to call his dog “ Tintoretto,” had inspired him to name the 
baby “ Aborigineezer,’ but the endearing epithet “ Little Skee- 
zucks ” stuck to him, when he wasn’t referred to as “ Bruvver Jim’s 
Baby.” Dear, rough old “ If-only ” Jim, with the tenderness of a 
mother in his care of the quaint little “shaver!” The blacksmith 
had suggested a Sunday-school programme in their quandary as to 
how they should go about having * church,” which is “ just mostly 
catechism,” Jim imparted sagely—* that is, where you ask a lot of 
questions that only the children can answer.” “IT know,” re- 
sponded the blacksmith. “ Little Skeezucks, who made you? Who 
is it makes everything? Who makes all the lovely things in the 
world?” Shyly the tiny man leaned back on the arm he felt he 
knew, and gravely. to the utter astonishment of the big, rough 
men, in his sweet baby utterance, he said, 
* Bruv-ver—Jim.” 





























HE revolt of Matter against Man (which I believe to ex- 

ist) has now been reduced to a singular condition. It is 

the small things rather than the large things which make 

war against us, and, I may add, beat us. The bones of 

the last mammoth have long ago decayed, a mighty wreck ; 
the tempests no longer devour our navies, nor the mountains with 
hearts of fire heap ruin over our cities. But we are engaged in a 
bitter and eternal war with small things; chiefly with microbes 
and with studs. The stud with which I was engaged (on fierce 
and equal terms) as [I made the above reflections was one which 
I was trying to introduce into my shirt collar when a loud 
knock came at the door. 

My first thought was as to whether Basil Gryce had called to 
fetch me. He and I were to turn up at the same dinner-party 
(for which I was in the act of dressing), and it might be that 
he had taken it into his head to come my way, though we had 
arranged to go separately. It was a small and confidential affair 
at the table of a good but unconventional political lady, an old 
friend of his. She had asked us both to meet a third guest, a Cap- 
tain Grant, who had made something of a name and was an au- 
thority on chimpanzees. As Basil was an old friend of the hostess 
and I had never seen her, I felt that it was quite possible that he 
(with his unusual social sagacity) might have decided to take 
me along in order to break the ice. The theory, like all my the- 
ories, was complete; but as a fact it was not. Basil. 

I was handed a visiting-eard inscribed, “ Rev. Ellis Shorter,” 
and underneath was written in pencil, but in a hand in which 
even hurry could not conceal a depressing and gentlemanly ex- 
cellence, “* Asking the favor of a few moments’ conversation on a 
most urgent matter.” 

I had already subdued the stud, and throwing on my. dress- 
coat and waistcoat, hurried into the drawing-room. He rose at 
my entrance, flapping like a seal; [ can use no other description. 
He flapped a plaid shawl over his left arm; he flapped a pair of 
pathetic black gloves; he flapped his clothes; I may say, with- 
out exaggeration, that he flapped his eyelids as he rose. He was a 
bald-browed, white-haired, white-whiskered old clergyman, of a 
flappy and fleppy type. He said: 

“fam so sorry. I am so very sorry. I am so extremely sorry. 
I come—I can only say—I can only say in my defence, that I 
come—upon an important matter. Pray forgive me.” 

I told him [ forgave perfectly and waited. 

“ What’ I have to say,” he said, brokenly, “is so dreadful... 
it is so dreadful—I have lived a quiet life.” 

I was burning to get away, for it was already doubtful if I 
should be in time for dinner. But there was something about the 
old man’s honest air of bitterness that seemed to open to me the 
possibilities of life larger and more tragic than my own. 

I said gently, “ Pray go on.” 

Nevertheless, the old gentleman, being a gentleman as well as 
old, noticed my secret impatience, and seemed still more un- 
manned. 

“I’m so sorry,” he said, weakly. “I wouldn’t have come—but 
for—your friend Major Brown recommended me to come here.” 

“Major Brown!” I said, with some interest. 

“Yes,” said the Rev. Mr. Shorter, feverishly flapping his plaid 
shawl about. ‘“ He told me you helped him in a great difficulty— 
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and my difficulty! Oh, my dear sir, it’s a matter of life and 
death.” 

[ rose abruptly, in an acute perplexity. ‘“ Will it take long, 
Mr. Shorter?” I asked. “IL have to go out to dinner almost at 
once.” 

He rose also, trembling from head to foot, and yet somehow, 
with all his moral palsy, he rose to the dignity of his age and his 
office. 

“T have no right, Mr. Swinburne—I have no right at all,” he 
said. “If you have to go out to dinner, you have, of course—a 
perfect right—of course, a perfect right. But when you come 
back—a man will be dead.” 

And he sat down, quaking like a jelly. 

The triviality of the dinner had been in those two minutes 
dwarfed and drowned in my mind. I did not want to go and see 
a political widow and a captain who collected apes; I wanted ° 
to hear what had brought this dear doddering old vicar into re- 
lation with immediate perils. 

“Will you have a cigar?” I said. 

“ No, thank you,” he said, with indescribable embarrassment, as 
if not smoking cigars. was a social disgrace. 

“A glass of wine?” I said. 

“No, thank you; no, thank you; not just now,” he repeated with 
that hysterical eagerness with which people who do not drink 
at all often try to convey that on any other night of the week 
they would sit up all night drinking rum-punch. * Not just now, 
thank you.” 

“ Nothing else I can get for you?’ 
sorry for the well-mannered old donkey. 

“T saw a struggle in his eye and I conquered. 
of tea came he drank it like a dipsomaniac gulping brandy. 
he fell back and said: 

“T have had such a time, Mr. Swinburne. I am not used to 
these excitements. As vicar of Chuntsey, in Essex,” he threw this 
in with an indescribable wiriness of vanity, “I have never known 
such things happen.” 

“What things happen?” I asked. 

He straightened himself with sudden ‘dignity. 

* As vicar of ‘Chuntsey, in Essex,” he said, “I have never been 
forcibly dressed up as an old woman and made to take part in a 
crime in the character of an old woman. Never once. My ex- 
perience may be small. It may be insuflicient. But it has never 
occurred to me before.” 

“T have never heard of it,’ I said, ‘as among the duties of a 
clergyman. But [I am not well up in church matters. Excuse me 
if perhaps I failed to follow you correctly. Dressed up—as what?” 

“As an old woman,” said the vicar, solemnly, “as an old 
woman.” 

I thought in my heart that it required no great transformation 
to make an old woman of him, but the thing was evidently more 
tragic than comic, and [ said, respectfully, 

“May I ask how it occurred?” 

“T will begin at the beginning,’ said Mr. Shorter, “and I will 
tell my story with the utmost possible precision. At seventeen 
minutes past eleven this morning I left the vicarage to keep cer- 
tain appointments and pay certain visits in the village. My first 
visit was to Mr. Jervis, the treasurer of our League of Christian 
Amusements, with whom I concluded some business touching the 
claim made by Parkes the gardener in the matter of the rolling 
of our tennis lawn. [ then visited Mrs. Arnett, a very earnest 
church woman, but permanently bedridden. She is the author of 
several small works of devotion, and of a book of verse entitled 
(unless my memory misleads me) ‘ Eglantine!’” 

He uttered all this not only with deliberation, but with some- 
thing that can only be called, by a contradictory phrase, eager 
deliberation. He had, I think, a vague memory in his head of 
the detectives in the detective stories who always sternly require 
that nothing should be kept back. 

“T then proceeded,” he went on with the same maddening con- 
scientiousness of manner, “to Mr. Carr (not Mr. James Carr, of 
course. Mr. Robert Carr), who is temporarily assisting our or- 
ganist, and having consulted with him (on the subject of a choir- 
boy who is‘accused, I cannot as yet say whether justly or not, of 
cutting holes in the organ- pipes) I finally dropped in upon a 
Dorcas meeting at the house of Miss Brett. The Dorcas meetings 
are usually held at the vicarage, but my wife being unwell, Miss 
Brett, a new-comer in our village, but very active in church work, 
had very kindly consented to hold them. The Dorcas society is 
entirely under my wife’s managament. as a rule, and except for 
Miss Brett, who, as I say, is very active, I scarcely know any 
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I said, feeling genuinely 
A cup of tea—” 

When the cup 
Then 






























































members of it. I had, however, promised to drop in on them, and 

I did so. 

“When [ arrived there were only four other maiden ladies with 
Miss Brett, but they were sewing very busily. It is very diffi- 
cult, of course, for any person, however strongly impressed with 
the necessity in these matters of full and exact exposition of the 
facts, to remember and repeat the actual details of a conversa- 
tion, particularly a conversation which (though inspired with a 
most worthy and admirable zeal for good work) was one which 
did not greatly impress the hearer’s mind at the time, and was, 
in fact—er—mostly about socks. I can, however, remember dis- 
tinctly that one of the spinster Jadies (she was a thin person with 
a woollen shawl, who appeared to feel the cold, and I am almost 
sure she was introduced to me as Miss James) remarked that the 
weather was very changeable. Miss Brett then offered me a cup 
of tea, which I accepted, I cannot recall in what words. Miss 
Brett is a short and stout lady with white hair, and really bears 
a remarkable resemblance (I trust I say it with all reverence) to 
the late great and good Victoria, our queen. The only other figure 
in the group that caught my attention was a Miss Mowbray, a 
snrall and neat lady of aristocratic manners, silver hair, and a high 
voice and color. She was the most emphatic member of the party; 
and her views on the subject of pinafores, though expressed with 
a natural deference to myself, were in themselves strong and ad- 
vanced. Besides her (although all five ladies were dressed simply 
in black) it could not be denied that the others looked in some way 
what you men of the world would call dowdy. 

“ After about ten minutes’ conversation I rose to go, and as I 
did so I heard something which—I cannot describe it—something 
which seemed to—but I really cannot describe it.” 

“What did you hear?” I asked, with some impatience. 

“T heard,” said the vicar, solemnly. “I heard Miss Mowbray 
(the lady with the silver hair) say to Miss James (the lady with 
the woollen shawl) the following extraordinary words. I com- 
mitted them to memory on the spot, and as soon as circumstances 
set me free to do so, [ noted them down on a piece of paper. I 
believe I have it here.” He fumbled in his breast pocket, bring- 
ing out mild things—note-books, circulars, and programmes of vil- 
lage concerts. “I heard Miss Mowbray say to Miss James, the fol- 
lowing words, ‘ Now’s your time, Bill.’ ” 

He gazed at me for a few moments after making this announce- 
ment, gravely and unflinchingly, as if conscious that here he was 
unshaken about his facts. Then he resumed, turning his bald 
head more towards the fire. 

“This appeared to me remarkable. I could not by any means 
understand it. It seemed to me first of all peculiar that one 
maiden lady should address another maiden lady as ‘ Bill” My 
experience, as I have said, may be incomplete; maiden ladies may 
have among themselves and in exclusively spinster circles wilder 
customs than IT am aware of. But it seemed to me odd; and I 
could almost have sworn (if you will not misunderstand the 
phrase) I should have been strongly impelled to maintain at the 
time that the words, ‘ Now’s your time, Bill,’ were by no means 
pronounced with that upper-class intonation which, as I have al- 
ready said, had up to now characterized Miss Mowbray’s conversa- 
tion. In fact, the words, ‘ Now’s your time, Bill,’ would have been, 
I faney, unsuitable if pronounced with that upper-class intonation. 

“T was surprised, I repeat, then, at the remark. But I was 
still more surprised, when looking round me in bewilderment, my 
hat and umbrella in my hand, I saw the lean lady with the 
woollen shawl leaning upright against the door out of which I 
was just about to make my exit. She was still knitting, and I 
supposed that this erect posture against the door was only an 
eccentricity of spinsterhood and an oblivion of my intended de- 
parture. 

“T said genially: ‘I am so sorry to disturb you, Miss James, 
but I must really be going. I have—cer.’ I stopped here, for 
the words she had uttered in reply, though singularly brief and in 
tone extremely businesslike, were such as to render that arrest 
of my remarks, I think, natural and excusable. I have these 
words also noted down. IT have not the least idea of their mean- 
ing, so IT have only been able to render them phonetically. But 
she said,” and Mr. Shorter peered short-sightedly at his papers, 
“she said, ‘Chuck it, Fat Ed,’ and she added something that sound- 
ed like ‘It’s a Kop,’ or (possibly) ‘a Kopt.’? And then the last 
cord, either of my sanity or the sanity of the universe, snapped 
suddenly. My esteemed friend and helper, Miss Brett, standing 
by the mantelpiece, with her resemblance to our late great and 
good Victoria positively accentuated by her upright and dignified 
posture, said: ‘Put *is old ’ed in a bag, Sam, and tie ’im up be- 
fore you start jawin’. You'll be kopt yourselves some o’ these 
days with this way of doin’ things har lar theatre.’ 

“My head went round and round. Was it really true, as I 
had suddenly fancied a moment before, that unmarried ladies had 
some dreadful riotous society of their own from which all others 
were excluded? I remember dimly in my classical days (I was 
a scholar in a small way once, but now, alas! rusty) I remem- 
bered the mysteries of the Bona Dea and their strange female free- 
masonry. I remembered the witches’ Sabbaths. I was just, in my 
absurd light-headedness, trying to remember a line of verse about 
Diana’s nymphs, when Miss Mowbray threw her arm round me from 
behind. The moment it held me I knew it was not a woman’s arm. 

“Miss Brett—or what I had called Miss Brett—was standing 
in front of me with a big revolver in her hand and a broad grin 
on her face—a broad grin very different from the customary ex- 
pression of our late great and good queen (as I have seen it in 
her pictures), but which still did not. quite suffice to efface the 
remarkable resemblance. Miss James was still leaning against the 
door, but had fallen into an attitude so totally new, and so totally 
unfeminine, that it gave one a shock. She was kicking her heels, 
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with hands in her pockets and her cap on one side. She was a 
man. J mean he was a wo—no—that is, I saw that instead of 
being a woman she—he, I mean—that is, it was a man.” 

Mr. Shorter became indescribably flurried and flapping in en- 
deavoring to arrange these genders and his plaid shawl at the same 
time. He resumed with a higher fever of nervousness: 

“As for Miss Mowbray, she—he, held me in a ring of iron. He 
had her arm—that is, she had his arm—round her neck—my neck, 
I mean—and I could not ery out. Miss Brett--that is, Mr. Brett, 
at least Mr. Something who was not Miss Brett—had the re- 
volver pointed at me. The other two ladies—or, er—gentlemen, 
were rummaging in some bag in the background. It was all clear 
at last; they were criminals dressed up as women, to kidnap me? 
To kidnap the vicar of Chuntsey, in Essex. But why? Was it to 
be non-conformists ? 

“The brute leaning against the door called out carelessly: 
"Urry up, ’Arry. Show the old bloke what the game is and let’s 
get off!’ 

“Blast *is eyes,’ said Queen Victoria—I mean the man with 
the revolver— why should we show ’im the game?’ 

“*Tf you take my advice you bloomin’ well will,’ said the man 
at the door, whom they called Bill. ‘A man wot knows wot ’e’s 
doin’ is worth ten wot don’t, even if ’e’s a potty old parson.’ 

“*Bill’s right enough,’ said the coarse voice of the man who 
held me (it had been Miss Mowbray’s). ‘ Bring out the picture, 
"Arry.’ 

“The man with the revolver walked across the room to where 
the other two women-—I mean men—were turning over baggage 
and asked them for. something which they gave him. He came 
back with it across the room and held it out in front of me. And, 
compared to the surprise of that display, all the previous sur- 
prises of this awful day shrank suddenly. 

“It was a portrait of myself. That such a picture should be 
in the hands of these scoundrels might in any case have caused 
a mild surprise; but no more. It was no mild surprise that I felt. 
The likeness was an extremely good one, worked up with all the 
accessories of the conventional photographie studio. I was lean- 
ing my head on my hand and was relieved against a painted land- 
scape of woodland. It was obvious that it was no snap-shot; it 
was clear that I had sat for this photograph. And the truth was 
that I had never sat for such a photograph. It was a photograph 
that I had never had taken. 

“JT stared at it again and again. It seemed to me to be touched 
up a great deal; it was glazed as well as framed, and the glass 
blurred some of the details. But there unmistakably was my face, 
my eyes, my nose and mouth, my head and hand, posed for a pro- 
fessional photographer. And I had never posed so for a pho- 
tographer. 

** Be’old the bloomin’ miracle,’ 
toria, with ill-timed facetiousness. ‘ Parson, prepare to meet your 
God.’ And with this he slid the glass out of the frame. As the 
glass moved, I saw that part of the picture was painted on it in 
Chinese white, notably a pair of white whiskers and a clerical collar. 
And underneath was a portrait of an old lady in a quite black 
dress, leaning her head on her hand against the woodland land- 
scape. The old lady was as like me as one pin is like another. It had 
required only the whiskers and the collar to make it me in every 
hair. 

“¢ Entertainin’, ain’t it?’ said the man described as ’Arry, as he 
shot the glass back again. ‘Remarkable resemblance, parson. 
Gratifyin’ to the lady. Gratifyin’ to you. And hi may hadd, par- 
ticlery gratifyin’ to us, as bein’ the probable source of a very tol- 
erable haul. You know Colonel Hawker, the man who’s come to 
live in these parts, don’t you?’ 

“T nodded. 

“*Well, said the man ’Arry, pointing to the picture, ‘ that’s ’is 
mother. ’O ran to catch ’im when ’e fell? She did,’ and he flung 
his fingers in a general gesture towards the photograph of the old 
lady who was exactly like me. 

“Tell the old gent wot ’e’s got to do and be done with it,’ broke 
out Bill from the door. ‘ Look ’ere, Reverend Shorter—we ain’t 
goin’ to do you no ’arm. We'll give you a sov for your trouble 
if you like. And as for the old woman’s clothes—why, you’ll look 
lovely in ’em.’ 

“* You ain’t much of a ’and at a description, Bill,’ said the man 
behind me. ‘Mr. Shorter, it’s like this. We’ve got to see this 
man Hawker to-night. Maybe he’ll kiss us all and ’ave up the 
champagne when ’e sees us. Maybe, on the other ’and—’e won’t. 
Maybe ’e’ll be dead when we goes away. Maybe not. But we’ve 
got to see ’im. Now, as you know, ’e shuts ’isself up and never 
opens the door to a soul; only you don’t know why and we does. 
The only one as can ever git at ’im is ’is mother. Well, it’s a 
damned funny coincidence,’ he said, accenting the penultimate, ‘ it’s 
a very unusual piece of good luck, but you’re ’is mother.’ 

“<«When first I saw ’er picter,? said the man Bill, shaking his 
head in a ruminant manner, ‘ when I first saw it I said—old Shorter. 
Those were my exact words. Old Shorter.’ 

“What do you mean, you wild creatures?” I gasped. 
I to do?” 

“<«That’s easy said, your ’oliness,’? said the man with the re- 
volver, good-humoredly, ‘ vou’ve got to put on those clothes,’ and 
he pointed to a poke-bonnet and a heap of female clothes in the 
corner of the room. 

“T will not dwell, Mr. Swinburne, upon the details of what fol- 
lowed. I had no choice. I could not fight five men, to say noth- 
ing of a loaded pistol. In five minutes, sir, the vicar of Chunt- 
sey was dressed as an old woman—as somebody else’s mother, if 
you please, and was dragged out of the house to take part in a 
crime.” 
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CLOSE OF THE FIRST MEETING AT MORRIS PARK—FINISH OF THE “TOBOGGAN HANDICAP” 


The racing season at Morris Park, which was the first of the New York tracks to open, comes to an end this week. One of the most notable races of the meet was the “ Toboggan 


Handicap,” run on May 7. Tt was won by Mr. James R. Keene’s “ Hurst Park.’ with “ Kohinoor” and “ Gayboy” second and third. The time, over the Eclipse course, was g 
Photograph by Pictorial News Co. 





Miss Julia Marlowe as “Parthenia” in “Ingomar” 
Miss Marlowe revived the play of “Ingomar,” in which she made 
her first success as a star, on May 16 at the Empire Theatre, with 
Tyrone Power in the title réle of “ Ingomar.” The play tells the 
story of “ Parthenia” (Miss Marlowe),a beautiful Greek maiden, 
who offers herself as a ransom to “ Ingomar,” the chief of a war- 


A Scene from “The Other Girl” 
Augustus Thomas's comedy of New York life, “* The Other Girl,” 
has been one of the most successful productions of the season just 
closing, and is to be played on tour during the coming year. The 
plot, described in the February 20 issue of “ Harper’s Weekly,” 
deals with the adventures of * Kid Garvey,” a champion pugilist 
in the employ of an athletic minister as physical 
who almost succeeds in eloping arith an aristocratic 


instructor, | rior tribe, for her father, who has been captured by the band. In 
girl + the end she subjugates him, and he becomes a Grecian for her sake 


The Revival of “When Knighthood Was in Flower” 
Miss Julia Marlowe appeared at the Empire Theatre on May 9 | star. - Neat season it is announced that she will appear jointly 
in a revival of * When Knighthood was in Flower.” This engage- | with Mr. EB. H. Sothern in various productions, among which 
ment marks the close of Miss Marlowe’s carecr as an independent | some elaborate Shakespearean revivals are promised 


THE CLOSE OF THE DRAMATIC SEASON IN NEW YORK 
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MISS MINOLA MADA HURST 


Miss Minola Mada Hurst, who is a daughter of the late Hal Hurst, the Philadelphia journalist and magazine writer, is a 
member of the “ Piff, Paff, Pouf” company now at the Casino Theatre, New York. Her first engagement was with the - 4 
Chinese Honeymoon” at the Casino. A description of “ Piff, Paff, Pouf” was published in last week’s issue of the “ Weekly 
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The 


Story of America’s Gibraltar 


By Herbert S. Houston 


(Photographically Iilustrated by Arthur Hewitt) 


NTONIO and the other merchants of Venice 
would surely wonder if they could see 
Gibraltar turned into a business force as 
tangible as one of their ships. They knew 
the great rock as Calpe, one of the Pillars 
of Hercules, but it had no definite com- 
mercial value on the Rialto. So far is 
medieval Italy from modern America. But 
out from the former went a young Genoese 
to Spain and, later, on into the unknown 
west to find a new continent, and there, 
in time, grew up a republic full of an 
abounding life. In it was freedom of op- 
portunity, a real democracy of worth. It 
became a country of big things, of enter- 
prises that amazed the world. One of 
these, desiring an impressive symbol of 
strength, reached across the Atlantic and 
grasped Gibraltar, one of the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

Before millions of people that great 
symbol has been presented in the leading 
magazines and newspapers until Gibraltar 
has come to be almost a synonym for the 
Prudential. And the Prudential has grown 
steadily in strength and greatness up to 

its symbol. The Venetian merchants, or ‘those from the 
Genoa of Columbus, would not wonder, if they could read 
this record of growth, why Gibraltar and Prudential have 
come to be interchangeable terms. In fact, that record 
is one of such achievement that even twentieth - century 
Americans, wonder- proof as they are, get a genuine thrill 
of surprise in hearing it. Let it be told in as dry a chron- 
icle as that of the venerable Bede, and still it will command at- 
tention. 

Ten years after the close of the civil war—a period so recent 


that its history has scarcely been written-—the Prudential was es- ° 


tablished in Newark. As if foreknowing the great rock to which 
it would grow, it began its foundation in a basement office. It 
was like the beginning of the New York Herald by Bennett the 
elder, in a_base- 
ment on Ann 
Street. But it 
would be an idle 
play with words 
to make a_base- 
ment office the 
real foundation 
of the Pruden- 
tial. It was 
something much 
deeper down 
than that— 
nothing else 
than the __ bed- 
rock American 
principle of de- 
mocracy. The 
Prudential = ap- 
plied the demo- 
cratic principle 
to life insur- 
anee. <As_ Sen- 
ator Dryden of 
New Jersey, the 
founder of the 
company, has 
said, “ Life in- 
surance is of the 
most value when 
most widely dis- 
tributed. The 
Prudential and 
the companies 
like it are cul- 
tivating broadly 
U. 8. Senator John F. Dryden and soundly 
President Prudential Insurance Co wasting," — “ 
: . : masses the idea 
of life-insurance 
protection. To them is being carried the gospel of self-help, pro- 
tection, and a higher life.” 

And what has been the result of the democratic American prin- 
ciple worked out in life insurance? In 1875 the first policy was 
written in the Prndential. At the end of 1903 there were 5,447,- 
307 policies in force on the books of the company, representing 
nearly a billion dollars. The assets in 1876 were $2232, while 
twenty-seven years later, in 1903, they were more than 30,000 


times greater, or $72,712,435 44, the liabilities at the same time 
being $62,578,410 81. 

This is a record of growth that is without precedent in imsur- 
ance and that is hard to match in the whole range of industry. 
The rise of the Prudential to greatness reads like a romance in 
big figures, 
but, in fact, 
it is a record 
of business 
expansion 
that has been 
as natural as 
the growth of 
an oak. The 
corn crop. of 
the country 
seems too big 
for —compre- 
hension until 
one sees the 
vast fields of 
the Middle 
West, and 
then it ap- 
pears as sim- 
ple as_ the 
growth of a 
single stalk. 
So with 
the Pru- 
dential. To 
say that, in 
ten years, the 
company’s in- 
come grew 
from some- 
thing more 
than $9,000,- 
000 a year to : 
more than $39,000,000 last year is amazing as a general statement, 
but when made in relation to the broad principles on which that 
growth has been based, it becomes as much a matter of course as 
the corn crop. There is no mystery about it; but there is in it, 
from the day when the principles were planted in Newark until 
these great harvest days, the genuine American spirit of achieve- 
ment, strong, hopeful, and expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America is a_na- 
tional institution. It was founded to provide insurance for 
the American people on the broadest possible basis, con- 
sistent with strength and safety. It does not write insurance 
abroad. In the fullest sense it has worked out the democratic 
idea of safe insurance for the great masses of the American peo- 

ple. It has 

adjusted its 

policies to 

American con- 

ditions; it has 

based its 

dividends on 

the earning 

power of 

American in- 

vestments; it 

has placed its 

premium rates 

on the Amer- 

ican tables of 

vital sta- 

tistics; in a 

word, it was 

intended to be 

and it has 

become an in- 

surance com- 

pany for the 

American peo- 

ple. And they 

have met the 

Prudential’s 

broad Amer- 

igan __ princi- 

i m = ples with a 

Section of Main Office broad =Amer- 

ican support, 

and, as a result, the company’s marvellous growth has come as 
naturally as the full ear on the stalk. But, as the full ear is 
always on a stalk that has been cultivated, so, too, the growth 
from the Prudential’s principles has come through their spread 
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by an organization that is a 
marvel of efficiency. 

And right here is the most 
stirring chapter of the Pru- 
dential’s rise to greatness. 
Just as Grant and Lee or- 
ganized their armies, or as 
Kouropatkin and Yamagata 
plan their campaigns in Asia, 
so does the Prudential work 
out its national insurance 
propaganda. The company’s 
organization is essentially 
military. It is a wonderful 
combination of big grasp and 
outlook with the most pains- 
taking thoroughness and sys- 
tem in details. And, as is al- 
ways the case in every organ- 
ization that throbs through- 
out with intelligent — en- 
ergy, there is a man _ at 
the centre of it. This 
man has a constructive im- 
agination lighting up a New 
England - brain. To  busi- 
ness prudence there is added 
the large vision which sweeps 
the horizon for opportunity. 
Naturally, to such a vision 
the application of the demo- 
cratic idea to insurance was 
an opportunity of the first 
magnitude. When seen, it 
was grasped and developed. 
The Prudential was founded. 
In the most careful way its 
idea was tested, just as the 
Secretary of Agriculture tests 
seeds at the government’s ex- 
periment farms. Here was 
where prudence kept the large 
vision in proper focus. Grad- 
ually the idea took root and 
grew. Year after year the 
Prudential added to its num- 
ber of policy-holders. And 
all the time the company was working out a more liberal basis 
for its democratic idea. But each time a more liberal policy was 
offered, it was fully tested. ‘“ Progress with strength” is the way 
President Dryden describes the company’s principle of growth— 
the results, clearly, of vision and prudence. At the end of ten 
years of this method of growth, the company reached ‘the point 
where, it was believed, insurance could be safely offered for any 
amount with premiums payable cn any plan, either in weekly 
instalments or at longer periods. Within the five years 1886 
to 1890 inclusive the company’s assets increased nearly fivefold, 
from $1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the amount of insurance in 
force from $40,266,445 to $139,163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea of democratic in- 
surance had been fully tested and adjusted to the needs and con- 
ditions of the American people. Then, with a boldness which 
only large vision could have quickened, the plan was formed to 
make the Prudential’s idea known in every section of the coun- 
try. Gibraltar was chosen as the symbol of the company’s 
strength, and advertising—the telling of the Prudential idea to 
the people—was begun. At that time insurance advertising was 
a sea as unknown as the Atlantic when Columbus set sail from 
Palos. But, with a map of the United States for chart and a 
live idea for compass, the Prudential took passage in nearly ev- 
ery important magazine in the country, and thus safely made 
port in millions of homes. As the insurance idea was carried 
broadcast, in this wide publicity, it was followed up by the 
well-drilled 
army of Pruden- 
tial agents. 

Again it was 
vision and pru- 
dence, and again 
the result was 
‘*Progress with 
strength.” The 
Prudential grew 
into a place of 
foremost import- 
ance, known in 
every part of the 
world. The 
printed an- 
nouncement —a ]- 
ways attractive 
and suggestive— 
had never gone 
ahead of men 
bearing the in- 
surance message until sent by the Prudential, and this con- 
junction marked the epoch in business in which advertising and 
personal endeavor should be used as complementary forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompanied by wise promotion 
from a field force of over 12,000, some of whom have been with the 
company for over a quarter-century, working in almost every 
State of the Union. They have the zeal of Crusaders, and it is 
kept at ardent pitch through an organization that could not fail 
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Group of Main Office Buildings, the Prudential 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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to produce a wonderful esprit 
de corps. Wise direction and 
constant encouragement come 
from the home office; and 
then the company’s agents 
are grouped in districts, un- 
der superintendents and as- 
sistant superintendents, man- 
agers, general agents and spe- 
cial agents, and in each dis- 
trict a strong spirit of emula- 
tion is developed by human 
contact and cooperation. 
Weekly meetings are held, 
and the problems of wise- 
ly presenting insurance are 
discussed. Comparative rec- 
ords of the men are kept in 
many districts, and prizes are 
offered for those writing the 
largest volume of business, 
for those making the greatest 
individual increase, and for 
many other contests. This 
wholesome rivalry produces — 
an alertness and - industry 
which are to the company 
an invaluable asset in hu- 
man efficiency. A few weeks 
after this publication appears, 
probably 2000 agents of the 
.Prudential — those who have 
made the best records for 
the year—will be brought 
to Newark from all parts 
of the country. They will, 
of course, visit the home 
offices and come in contact 
with the directing centre 
of their wonderful organiza- 
tion. 

And, after all, there is no 
place where one feels the 
greatness of the Prudential 
quite so much as in the vast 
granite piles which have been 
raised for the company’s home 
buildings. They rise above the Jersey meadows as Gibraltar does 
above the sea, a convincing witness, surely, to the growth and 
to the strength of the Prudential. But they are not a cold, 
gray rock, but a living organism throbbing from vital .contact 
with millions of policy-holders. There are now four of these 
great buildings, all occupied by the company. In one of them is 
the Prudential’s publishing plant, which, in equipment, sur- 
prising as this may seem, is equal to that of almost any pub- 
lishing house in the country. Millions of booklets, two pub- 
lications' for the company—one, “The Prudential,” with a 
circulation of more than two: millions —and the policies are all 
printed here, besides no end of commercial printing for the home 
office and for the district agencies. The big composing - room, 
the press-room with its eighteen presses, the bindery with its 
folding, cutting, sewing, and numbering machines, are models of 
cleanliness and light. But, for that matter, all the buildings are 
as spick-and-span as a man-o’-war. There are subways, well light- 
ed, under the streets, connecting the different buildings. In ev- 
ery way there has been, in the arrangements, a conservation of 
energy and time to produce economy and efficiency in carrying on 
the company’s vast business. As indicating how vast that is, the 
mail coming to and going from the Prudential is nearly as large 
as for all the rest of Newark, a city with more than 250,000 pop- 
ulation and of great industrial importance. The mailing depart- 
ment is really a big city post-office. And in all the departments 
one gets the feeling of size that comes in the enormous. govern- 
ment buildings at Washington. And it is as a national institu- 
tion that the Prudential always fixes itself on the mind—its funda- 
mental idea of democracy in insurance, its nation-wide organiza- 
tion for spreading the idea, its essentially American spirit through- 
out, all make the company worthy of its name—the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. 
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TRADE WITH EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 
April 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Numerous articles have been written, and will probably 
continue to be written, on the commercial advantages which the na- 
tions will derive through the opening. of a Panama canal. I have 
seen many charts illustrating the shortening of the distances be- 
tween given points in Europe and the United States and cities 
on the west coast of South America, but I have been greatly inter- 
ested—I was going to say entertained—in the reading of certain 
articles which have sought to show how the use of the canal will 
enable the United States to capture an enormous trade in Chile, 
Peru, ete. ‘ 

One might be tempted to believe that the United States had al- 
ready received its proper share of trade in the available markets, 
and only required easy access into new countries to accomplish 
what it had in others. T have read that ten years will be required 
to finish the Panama Canal. Of course it is wise to make plans 
and provisions for the future, but in the mean time—What? I 
only desire in this letter to comment on the situation, and will not 
burden you with an array of figures, which, at any time, are 
easily available to the interested investigator; so I merely say to 
the manufacturers and exporting merchants of the United States, 
to capitalistic promoters—Why are you shutting your eyes to the 
east coast of South America? There is no barrier of nature shut- 
ting you out from this coast. There are no hundreds of millions 
of dollars to be expended in opening the way. Look in any geogra- 
phy, and see how many more millions of consuming population 
there are on the east coast as compared with the west. Read your 
daily papers, and you will quickly learn that the proportion of 
people who want and can buy the good things to eat and wear, 
and who are accustomed to having them, is infinitely greater on 
the east coast than on the west. There are millions more on this 
coast of the kind of people you want for customers. What have 
you done and what are you doing to capture this trade? You are 
talking about the lines of steamers you will establish to capture 
the trade of the west coast when the canal is opened. Give the 
names of American lines operating between United States ports 
and those of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic. How 
many miles of railroad are there in Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Colombia, and how many in the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, 
and Brazil? Railroads tell a story to the commercial world. Look 
on your map and try to figure out how many more miles of rich 
and undeveloped country lie in the republics of the east coast as 
compared with those of the west. What share of the trade of 
the Atlantic republics*of South America have you and what share 
do you propose to take in the future? Will you allow another ten 
years to pass by, neglecting your opportunities? 

I have as briefly as possible, Mr. Editor, expressed somewhat the 
feeling which is experienced by many Americans visiting or liv- 
ing in these countries, who perceive that the “ bird in the hand ” is 
but loosely held. I am, sir, Francis B. Purpie. 











THE NEGRO’S QUALITIES 


Cuucky City, TENN., April 4, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—It is amusing to read what Mr. Hooper Alexander, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, has to say in HARPER’s WEEKLY of March 19, 
1904, on “ The Negro and the Fourteenth Amendment.” He re- 
minds one of the teacher who, upon being asked by one of his 
students if it was any harm to kiss a girl, replied, “ Not if you 
are doing the kissing yourself, but if the other fellow is doing it 
the sin is great.” The application is easily made. 

The truth is not departed from in this article from the able 
pen of Mr. Alexander, but it is concealed. While making the 
statement that the Republican machine relies upon the negro vote 
to give it representation in national conventions, he forgets_the 
fact that the Southern States rely upon the same vote to give it 
representation in the national Congress. Let us “tote” fair, 
brethren. Invariably the negro votes with the white man, else 
in some of the Southern States negro domination would prevail, 
and of course that will never be. If he votes and uses his citizen- 
ship in a corrupt manner his white “ boss ”—machine boss—is to 
blame. We believe there ought to be some educational qualifica- 
tion on the privilege of franchise—a sort of civil service, if pos- 
sible. But it ought to apply to all alike, regardless of race or 
color. There ought to be no intimidation. 

Right here let the writer state that his father’s people were slave- 
holders, but he himself came into existence more than a deeade 
after the close of the civil war, therefore he has no recollection of 
things prior to and immediately following that necessary unpleas- 
antness. He tries to form unbiased and meritorious opinions on 
this question—a question which perhaps will settle itself best by 
being discussed least. 

It is true that the negro and the white man can be governed alike, 
as is proven in many, many localities in the South and elsewhere. 

Had Mr. Alexander inspected closely the Negro Building at the 
Atlanta Exposition, and with unbiased mind, or even studied care- 
fully the speech of Mr. Booker T. Washington at that same expo- 
sition, he would have seen that it is not true that “the negro is 
a low type of mankind, proven by his entire history to be in- 
capable of growing in industry, intelligence, or virtue by any in- 
herent capacity of his own.” The statement that some were helped 
by slavery is, in a limited sense, true. I do not see why the state- 
ment is repeatedly made as to the slaves being treated so kindly, 
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when the best authorities tell us that that was the exception 
rather than the rule. Of course no one ever said that they had 
their own slaves treated unkindly. Often have I heard my father 
tell of his neighbors who sometimes beat their slaves until the 
flesh was lacerated, then sprinkle salt on the places worn bare. 
They were also subjected to other mistreatments which are not 
printable. However, my father always held to the idea of slavery 
and that the negro is a brute, in the same sense as does Mr. Alex- 
ander. 

If the negro is capable of fidelity to his master in a marvellous 
sense, as Mr. Alexander says, is he not capable of something good 
and high and noble? We think so. 

It is the writer’s personal observation, as one interested in the 
subject, that the more mixed the negro is in his lineage the meaner 
and lower he becomes as a human being. It will not do to mix the 
blood. 

It is not true that “if he is hungry he steals; if he is angry 
he fights; and if he is lustful, he falls upon the first unprotected 
woman he meets.” He shows himself as capable of control, in a 
sense, as his white brother. This most heinous of all crimes has 
not, in a single instance known to the writer, and he has made 
some investigation, been committed by an educated negro or by 
any save of the lowest class. The same awful and hellish crime 
is committed by white men. In this county, less than ten years 
ago, a white man of average education and intellect was con- 
victed of that crime, and confessed his guilt. Another case is re- 
called also in which a white man was the offender. 

“The Fourteenth Amendment ” is all right. It is our own per- 
sonal feelings that want fixing. We have the negro with us, and 
will always have him. Why teach our children that he is mean— 
the meanest and lowest of all created beings, and then trust our 
children with him day after day in the house and field? Is it not 
better to recognize the good, and cultivate it, thus helping him? 
Can we afford to fight that which we can turn to good advantage 
for ourselves and for our servants, if we insist that the negro be 
such, and he is quite willing to be. 

Again we insist that the negro is no more prone to low crimes 
than his low white brother—or high white brother, either, for 
that matter—under the same conditions of training and servitude. 
Give him the opportunity. and you will see him take his place 
in the doing of good in the world. But he is helpless in many 
places in the South, and needs all the assistance he can get. As 
the writer stated in the columns of this paper some weeks ago 
he does not always get the educational money due him in proportion 
to the white people, who are, comparatively speaking, as poor as 
he is in this world’s goods. Give him an equal chance, and this 
much-diseussed question will settle itself. Justice and equality 
to all serve as the best of civilizers. 

I an, sir, S. H. THompson, 
Principal Wesleyan Academy. 


THE COMING RACE 
MISSISSIPPI, May 7, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—* Who will inherit the United States?” Why, the negro, 
of course. He indulges in no “race suicide,’ and follows very 
literally the Scriptural injunction to multiply and replenish the 
earth. There are no celibates in the race, at least in a broad sense, 
for while some do not take the trouble to conform to the law of 
marriage, and are not even exclusive in their relations, all are 
parents—and usually very much so. 

The “ Americans” of several generations’ inheritance are retro- 
grading, we are told, and have one or less children to the couple 
—a matter of less than one-half child to the parent; the Ger- 
mans who have settled amongst us have followed in our foot- 
steps, and have lost their chance for the inheritance; the Irish 
have lost their supreme indifference to the material world, have 
begun to wear corsets, keep pug-dogs, and relegate the old-time fam- 
ily of fifteen or twenty to the background or oblivion. 

It may be, as one writer suggested, that the first generation or 
two of Italians, French Canadians, and Russian Jews will with- 
stand us, that they will not be influenced by our example, but the 
desire to be “stylish” will affect them, as it has the Italians of 
some years’ residence, as I am able to certify, and as it has the. 
more intelligent class of Jews, who now are contracting their fam- 
ilies as fast as time and education will permit. 

But the negro is not affected by any of the considerations that 
influence the whites of whatever nationality; he knows that he is 
debarred from the “smart set,” that he can only appear at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in a white apron in the cuisine or in full dress 
behind our chairs, or with a whisk-broom in his hands; his women 
can never hope to enter the “ Four Hundred,” except in cap and 
apron, and so they give themselves up to the joy of rearing voters 
and votresses and swelling the census reports. 

“Multiply and replenish the earth,” is the text oftenest preached 
in their pulpits, the precept oftenest taught in the heart-to-heart 
talks of pastor and flock, and the one admonition in the Bible that 
is strictly adhered to, and so when we Old World, wornout races 
are mouldering in the dust the negroes will have settled the in- 
heritance and the negro question together, and will reign in un- 
interrupted bliss, undisturbed by any question of white supremacy. 
and will look down with utmost contempt upon that shadow of ours 
left, the fast fading mulatto, who will doubtless paint his skin and 
kink his hair, to hide his shame: the blood of the vanished, the 
hated, and, finally, fabled Caucasian race. 
I am sir, 


A MISSISSIPPIAN, 


















‘ Japanese have attacked Dalny. 


Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9, (o May 10 fifteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobicda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
ladu, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, Boy- 
arin, Korietz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Steregusehtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle- ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission, Japan has lost one tor- 
pedo- boat, and several of her ships are 
believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. After two 
unsuccessful attempts to blockade — the 
entrance to Port Arthur by sinking merchant 
steamers in the harbor, Admiral Togo on 
May 7 notified his government that his third 
attempt was successful. On May 1 the first 
great land battle of the war took place near 
the Yalu River, and resulted in a Japanese 
victory. The number of casualties on both 
sides was very heavy. The Japanese have 
landed treops on both sides of the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula back of Port Arthur. On May 9 
the Russians began the evacuation of New- 
chwang. 

Vay 11,—General Kuropatkin to-day tele- 
graphed the Czar that a train loaded with 
war material from Liao-Yang arrived at 
Port Arthur. 

A telegram from Tokyo says that on May 
10 two hundred Cossacks attacked the Japan- 
ese garrison at Antung, on the west bank of 
the Yalu. The Japanese resisted the attack 
and the Russians retreated. 

The Japanese forces, under General Ku- 
roki, have been moving from Feng-Wang- 
Cheng toward Hai-Cheng. Another division 
of General Kuroki’s army is advancing 
towards Liao-Yang. 

Vay 12.—It is reported in St. Petersburg 
that Admiral Alexeieff has informed the 
Czar that the Russians have blown up the 
docks and piers at Dalny, the Russian port 
twenty-five miles northeast of Port Arthur 
on Talienwan Bay. According to Russian 
oflicial despatches, there have been a number 
of skirmishes between Russian and Japanese 
forces on the Liao-Tung Peninsula back of 
Port Arthur. 

Vay 13.—The advance-guard of the first 
Japanese army to-day appeared six miles 


below Lien-Chen-Kuan, forty miles north- 
west of Feng-Wang-Cheng and _ forty-five 
miles from Liao-Yang. At this point the 


Japanese encamped and began erecting 
fortifications. 

\ despatch from Mukden states that the 
Japanese have again occupied Polandien, 
near Port Adams, on the Liao-Tung Penin- 
sula, and communication with Port Arthur 
is cut off. 

Vay 14.—It was reported to-day that the 
A fleet of 
Japanese war-ships cleared the channel of 
mines and entered the harbor this morning. 
Later in the day troops were landed. 

The landing of the Japanese second army 
at Pitsewo is said to have been completed, 
and it is estimated that there are now 50,- 
00 troops on the Liao-Tung Peninsula. 
General Kuroki’s army continues to advance 
divisions toward Liao-Yang. The St. Peters- 
burg Novoe Vremya estimates the Japanese 
forces approaching Liao-Yang at 100,000 
men, with 50,000 horses, and 270 guns. 

\ccording to a Russian despatch received 
to-day, a small naphtha -launch, carrying 
thrive torpedoes and a machine-gun, left the 
haihor at.Port Arthur on the night of May 
10, and approaching the Japanese squadron 
lying outside Dalny successfully torpedoed 
a Japanese cruiser. 

{t is reported from Seoul that a force of 
2000 Russians has been seen in the northern 
part of Korea marching southward. 700 
Co-sacks have also been seen several times 
in villages northeast of Anju, where they 
have seized horses and supplies. 

Yay 15.—Admiral Alexeieff has _ tele- 
grcphed the Czar that he has received a 
report of the state of affairs at Port Arthur 
from May 6 to 12. He says that the Japan- 
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ese squadron continues to blockade the port, 
undertaking no active operations. The Rus- 
sians are making preparations to protect the 
rear of Port Arthur from a Japanese attack. 

May 16.—An unconfirmed report was re- 
ceived to-day from Chefoo of a combined 
land and sea attack on Port Arthur. The 
Japanese have destroyed fifty miles of the 
railroad between Liao-Yang and Port Arthur. 

A telegram from Tokyo says that the 
Japanese despatch-hoat Miyako, while clear- 
ing the Russian mines from Kerr Bay, north- 
east of Dalny, struck one of the mines and 
was destroyed. There were twenty-four 
casualties. 

May 17.—It was reported to-day from 
Newchwang that a fleet of Japanese war- 
ships appeared at Kai-Chow yesterday and 
began a bombardment of the shore defences, 
which were effectually silenced. The Japan- 
ese troops then landed and are endeavoring 
to outflank the Russians at Newchwang. 
The last of the Russian troops are said to 
have left Newchwang on May 16, and pre- 
parations are being hurried for the destruc- 
tion of the Russian gunboat Sivoutch in the 
harbor at that place. 

The Japanese army under General Kuroki 
is reported to be still advancing in two 
divisions—one toward Hai-Cheng (a few 


miles southeast of Newchwang) and _ the 
other toward Liao-Yang Numerous small 


engagements have been fought but no de- 
cisive action has taken place The Japanese 
are said to be almost within striking dis- 
tance of the Russians. 

It was announced to-night in St. Peters- 
hurg that Lieutenant-General Zassalitch, 
who was in command of the Russian forces 
which were defeated in the battle of the 
Yalu. has been relieved of his command. 
Lieutenant-General Count Keller has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.--[Adv. 








IF YOU-ARE LOOKING 
for a perfect condensed milk preserved without sugar, buy 
Borpen’s PeerLtess BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. It is not 
only a perfect food for infants, but its delicious flavor and 
richness make it superior to raw cream for cereals, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, and general household cooking. Prepared by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[{Adv.] 


UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 


FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{ Adv.] 








THousaNps suffer from a short, hacking cough who might 
be cured by P1so’s CurE.—[ Ac v4 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| p 9 
Fears 

| What is wanted of soap 
‘for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. Pure 
‘soap does that. This is why 
we want pure soap; and when 
we say pure, we mean with- 
out alkali. 

no free 


Pears’ is pure; 





alkali. 
that has no biting in it—that’s 


You can trust a soap 


Pears’. 


Established over roo years, 
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Bicycle 


Innovations 
Two-Speed Gear and 


New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since 
the coming of the chainless 


Pope Quality in Every Wheel : 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT : 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


** Columbia ”’ “Cleveland” | 
‘« Tribune ”’ ‘Crawford’? | 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘“*Rambler”’ ‘*Monarch”’ 
**Crescent’’ ‘* Imperial” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 





REDUCED RATES TO ATLANTIC CITY 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meet- 
ings American Medical Association and 
American Academy of Medicine, 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association at Atlantic 
City, June 7 to 10, and the session of the American 
Academy of Medicine at the same place, June 4 and 6, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Atlantic City from all stations on its lines 
west of Downingtown and Avondale, north of Parker 
Ford, south of Newark and Porter, Del., and north and 
east of Trenton, Windsor, and Toms River, N. J., ex- 
clusive, at rate of single fare plus $1.00 for the round trip. 
Tickets will be sold June 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, good return- 
ing leaving Atlantic City June 4 to 13, inclusive. 
Tickets will be good to stop over at Philadelphia on 
going trip within limit of June 6, and at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore on return trip within the final limit on 
deposit at stop-over point. All tickets must be de- 
posited immediately on arrival at Morris Guards’ 
Armory, 12 South New York Avenue, Atlantic City. 
Regular excursion tickets at usual rates will be sold 
from the points named above and from all intermedi- 
ate points to Atlantic City. 


LEADING HOTELS 


Boston, Mass. _ 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Ngar Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 














Work for Yourself 
Not Others 


Ambitious men and women, there is plenty money in the 
mail - order business, and it requires but little capital. Get 
started properly, conduct it right—it means independence and 
a large steady income. BY. by thie business completely. 

ye ki ‘or ‘te Oookitt, e 
Louis Guenther’s Mall Order Bureau, Room 607, Sehiller Bidg., Chieago, 





























SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svciety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
“row extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
wires Warrisden to come by an early train, and asks him to find Tony 
and bring him home. Warrisden accepts the commission. Pamela has 
advised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den learns from Mr. Chase that Tony, having lost all of his small for- 
tune in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. He starts 
out to find him, and finally reaches him far up in the North Sea. War- 
risden uses every argument to prevail upon Tony to come back, but he 
refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. He _ reports to 
Pamela the failure of his mission, but, to his surprise, she does not 
seem disappointed.. He thinks it is because of the news which he hears 
from her—that Sir John Stretton has died, which will naturally bring 
Tony home. But that is not the whole explanation: for Pamela is over- 
coming her old indifference toward life, and in her life are being aroused 
new sympathies and emotions. Tony ‘emains on the trawler until the 
term of his cruise is over, and then, after much perplexity and inde- 
cision, decides to return to London, feeling that he has seen a way out 
of his difficulties. On his arrival in London he calls on Mr. Chase, 
and tells him that he has decided not to return to Millie until he has 
succeeded in winning distinction in some field of work. He feels that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death. He 
has decided, he tells Chase, to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as 
no other career seems open to him. The same evening John Mudge, a 
friend of Pamela's, while at a reception given by Lady Millingham sees 
Lionel Callon enter the Stretton’s house, where Millie is living. Soon 
after, as Mudge, Pamela, and Warrisden are standing at the window, 
they see Tony Stretton approach his house, but to their surprise he 
merely walks up and down in front of it and does not go in. Mean- 
while, Lionel Callon has contrived, for purposes of his own, to quarrel 
with Millie. 


CHAPTER XV 
MR. MUDGE COMES TO THE RESCUE 


IONEL CALLON’S visit to Millie Stretton bore, however, con- 

sequences which had not at all entered into his calculations. 

He was unaware of the watchers at Lady Millingham’s 

window: he had no knowledge of Pamela’s promise to 

Tony Stretton; no suspicion, therefore, that she was now 

passionately resolved to keep it in the spirit and the letter. He 

was even without a thought that his advances towards Millie had 

at all been remarked upon or their motive discovered. Ignorance 

lulled him into security. But within ten days a counterplot was 
set in train. 

The occasion was the first spring meeting on Newmarket Heath. 
Pamela Mardale seldom missed a race-meeting at Newmarket dur- 
ing the spring and summer. There were the horses in the first 
place; she met her friends besides; the Heath itself, with its 
broad expanse and its downs, had for her eyes a beauty of its 
own; and, in addition, the private enclosure was separated by 
the width of the course from the crowd and the clamor. of the 
ring. She attended this particular meeting, and after the second 
race was over she happened to be standing amidst a group of 
friends within the grove of trees at the back of the paddock. Out- 
side upon the heath the air was clear and bright; a light wind 
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blew pleasantly. Here the trees were in bud, and the sunlight, 
split by the boughs, dappled with light and shadow the glossy 
coats of the horses as they were led in and out amongst the boles. 
A mare was led past Pamela, and one of her friends said: 

“Semiramis. I think she will win this race.” 

-amela looked towards the mare, and saw just beyond her 
Mr. Mudge. He was alone, as he usually was, and though he 
stopped in his walk now here, now there, to exchange a word with 
some acquaintance, he moved on again invariably alone. Grad- 
ually he drew nearer to the group in which Pamela was standing 
and his face brightened. He quickened his step. Pamela, on her 
side, advanced rather quickly towards him. 

“You are here?” she said, with a smile. “I am glad, though 
I did not think to meet you.” 

Mr. Mudge, to tell the truth, though he carried a race-card in 
his hand, and glasses slung across his shoulder, had the discon- 
solate air of a man conscious that he was out of place. He an- 
swered Pamela, indeed, almost apologetically. 

“It is better, after all, to be here than in London on a day of 
spring,” he said, and he added, with a shrewd glance at her: “ You 
have something to say to me. A question to ask.” 

-amela looked up at him in surprise. 

“Yes, I have. Let us go out.” 

They walked into the paddeck and thence through the gate into 
the enclosure. The enclosure was at this moment rather empty. 
Pamela led the way to the rails alongside the course, and chose 
a place where they were out of the hearing of any bystander. 

“You remember the evening at Frances Millingham’s?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Mudge replied immediately. 

“Yes. Sir Anthony Stretton,’ and the name struck so oddly 
upon Pamela’s ears that, serious as at this moment she was, she 
laughed, “Sir Anthony Stretton turned away from the steps of 
his house. You were distressed, Miss Mardale. I, on the con- 
trary, said that nothing better could have happened. You wish 
to ask me why I said that?” 

“Yes,” said Pamela. “I am very anxious to know. Millie is 
my friend. I am in a sort of way, too, responsible for her,” and 
as Mr. Mudge looked surprised, she repeated the word. “ Yes, re- 
sponsible. And I am rather troubled.” She spoke with a little 
hesitation. There was a frown upon her forehead, a look of per- 
plexity in her dark eyes. She was reluctant to admit that her 
friend was in any danger or needed any protection from her own 
weakness. The freemasonry of her sex impelled her to silence. 
On the other hand, she was at her wit’s end what to do. And she 
had confidence in her companion’s discretion. She determined to 
speak frankly. 

“Tt is not only your remark which troubles me,” she said. 
“ But I called on Millie the next afternoon.” 

“Oh, you did!” exclaimed Mr. Mudge. 

“Yes. I asked after Tony. Millie had not seen him, and did 
not expect him. She showed me letters from his solicitors empow- 
ering her to do what she liked with the house and income, and a 
short letter from Tony himself written on the Perseverance to the 
same effect.” 

She did not explain to Mr. Mudge what the Perseverance was 
and he asked no questions. 

“T told Millie,” she continued, “that Tony had returned, but 
she refused to believe it. I told her when and where I had seen 
him,” 

“You did that?” said Mr. Mudge. “ Wait a moment!” He saw 
and understood Pamela’s reluctance to speak. He determined to 
help her out. “Let me describe to you what followed. She 
stared blankly at you and asked you to repeat what you had 
said?” 

“Yes,” replied Pamela, in surprise. “That is just what she 
did.” 

“And when you had repeated it, she turned a little pale per- 
haps, was disconcerted, perhaps a little—afraid.” 

“Yes, it is that which troubles me,” Pamela cried, in a low 
voice. ‘She was afraid! I would have given much to have 
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doubted it. I could not... Her eyes betrayed 
it. her face, her whole attitude. She was 
afraid!” 

\lr. Mudge nodded his head and went 
quietly on. 

* And when she had recovered a little 
from her fear she. questioned you closely, 
as to the time when you first saw Stretton 
outside the house and the time when he went 
away.” 

He spoke with so much certitude that he 
might have been present at the interview. 

“TI told her that it was somie little time 
after eleven when he came, and that he only 
stayed a few minutes,” answered Pamela. 

“And at that,” rejoined Mr. Mudge, 
“Lady Stretton’s anxiety diminished.” 

“Yes, that is true, too,” Pamela admitted, 
and she turned her face to him with its 
troubled appeal. “ Why was she afraid? 
For s{nce you have guessed that she was, 
you must know the reason which she had for 
fear. Why was it so fortunate that Tony 
Stretton did not mount the steps of the house 
and ring the bell?” 

Mr. Mudge answered her immediately: 
“ Because Lionel Callon was in the house.” 

A great sympathy made his voice gentle— 
sympathy for Pamela. None the less the 
words hurt her cruelly. She turned away 
from him so that he might not see her face, 
and stood gazing down the course through a 
mist. © Bitter disappointment was hers at 
that moment. She was by nature a partisan. 
The thing which she did crept closer to her 
heart by the mere act of doing it. She 
knew it, and it was just her knowledge which 
had so long kept her to inaction. Now her 
thoughts were passionately set on saving 
Millie, and here came news to her which 
brought her to the brink of despair. She 
blamed Tony. ‘ Why did he ever go away?” 
she cried. “ Why, when he had come back, 
did he not stay?” And at once she saw 
the futility of her outcry. Tony, Millie, 
Lionel Callon—what was the usé of blaming 
them? They acted as their characters im- 
pelled them. She had to do her best to rem- 
edy the evil which the clash of these three 
characters had produced. “ What can be 
done?” she asked of herself. There was one 
course open certainly. She could summon 
Warrisden again, send him out a second time 
in search of Tony Stretton, and make him 
the bearer not of an excuse, but of the whole 
truth. Only she dreaded the outcome; she 
shrank from telling Tony the truth, afraid 
that he would exaggerate it. “Can nothing 
he done?” she asked again in despair, and 
this time she asked the question aloud, and 
turned to Mr. Mudge. 

Mudge had been quietly waiting for it. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Something can 
be done. I should not have told you, Miss 
Mardale, what I knew unless I had already 
hit upon a means to avert the peril. For I 
am aware how much my news must grieve 
you.” 

Pamela looked at Mr. Mudge in surprise. 
It had not occurred to her at all that he 
could have solved the problem. 

“What can I do?” she asked. 

“You can leave the whole trouble in my 
hands for a few days.” 


Pamela was silent for a little while. Then 


she answered, doubtfully: 

“It is kind of you to offer me your help.” 

Mr. Mudge shook his head at Pamela with 
a certain sadness. 

“There’s no kindness in it at all,’ he 
said. “ But I quite understand your hesita- 
tion, Miss Mardale. You were surprised 
that I should offer you help just as you were 
surprised to see me here. Although I move 
m your world I am not of it. Its tradi- 
tions, its instincts, even its methods of 
thought—to all of these I am a stranger. 
I am just a passing visitor who for the time 
of his stay is made an honorary member of 
your club. He meets with every civility, ev- 
ery kindness, but he is not inside, so that 
when he suddenly comes forward and offers 
you help in a matter where other members 
of your club are concerned, you naturally 
pause.” Pamela made a gesture of dissent, 
but Mr. Mudge gently insisted: 

“Let me finish. I want you to under- 
stand equally well why I offer you help 
which may likely seem to you an imperti- 
nence,” 

“ No indeed,” said Pamela. “On the con- 
trary, I am very grateful.” 

Others were approaching the spot where 
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they stood. They turned and walked sli w- 
ly over the grass away from the paddock 

“There is no need that you should |<,” 
Mudge continued. “ You will see that if you 
listen.” And in a few words he told her at 
Jast something of his own career. “TI spr: ng 
from a Deptford gutter with one though. — 
to get on and get on and get on. I moved 
from Deptford to Peckham. There I mar- 
ried. I moved from Peckham to a resident ia] 
suburb in the southwest. There my wife 
died. Looking back now, I am afraid that 
in my haste to get on I rather neglected 
my wife’s happiness. You see, I am 
frank with you. From tlie residential 
suburb I moved into the Cromwell Road, 
from the Cromwell Road to Grosvenor 
Square. I do not think that I was just a 
snob. But I wanted to have the very best 
of what was going. There is a difference, 
A few years ago I found myself at the point 
which I had aimed to reach, and as I have 
told you, it is a position of many acquaint- 
ances and much loneliness. You might say 
that I could give it up and retire into the 
country. But I have too many undertakings 
on my hands. Besides, I am too tired to 
start again. So I remain. But I think you 
will understand that it will be a real pleas- 
ure to me to help you. I have not so many 
friends that I can afford to lose the oppor- 
tunity of doing one of them a service.” 

Pamela heard him to the end without any 
interruption. But when he had finished she 
said, with a smile: 

“You are quite wrong about the reason 
for my hesitation. I asked a friend of mine 
a few weeks ago to help me, and he gave me 
the best of help at once. Even the best of 
help fails at times, and my friend did. I 
was wondering merely whether it would not 
be a little disloyal to him if I now accepted 
yours. For I know he would be grieved 
if I went to any one but him.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Mudge. “ But I think 
I can give you help which no one else can.” 

It was clear from his quiet persistence 
that he had a definite plan. Pamela stopped 
and faced him. 

“ Very well,” she said. “TI leave the whole 
matter for a little while in your hands.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Mudge, and he 
looked up towards the course. ‘ There are 
the horses going down.” 

A sudden thought oceurred to Pamela. 
She opened the purse she carried on her 
wrist and took out a couple of pounds. 

“Put this on Semiramis for me, please,” 
she said, with a laugh. “ Be quick if you 
will and come back.” 

Though she laughed she was still most 
urgent he should go. Mr. Mudge hurried 
across the course, made the bet, and re- 
turned. Pamela watched the race with an 
eagerness which astonished Mr. Mudge. So 
completely did she seem to have forgotten 
all that had troubled her a minute ago. 
But he did not understand Pamela. She 
was, after her custom, seeking ‘for a sign, 
and when Semiramis galloped in a winner 
by a neck she turned with a hopeful smile 
to her companion. 

“We shall win too.” 

“T think so,” Mudge replied, and he 
laughed. “Do you know what I think of 
Lionel Callon, Miss Mardale? The words are 
not mine, but the sentiment is unexception- 
able. A little may be a good thing, but too 
much is enough.” 

To be Continued. 





A Dangerous Trade 


Tue dangers of work in a white-lead fac- 
tory are interestingly described by a medical 
authority in a discussion of the causes and 
effects of lead-poisoning. Most of the cases 
occur among the workers in the department 
where the preparation of the carbonate 0! 
lead is carried on by what is called the 
“Dutch process ”—in which the lead. in 
sheets, is placed on the top of pots filled 
with acetic acid, and converted, first, into 
the subacetate, and finally decomposed by 
carbon dioxide emitted by tar. In moving 
the carbonate, clouds of white-lead dust are 
easily caused by careless handling on the 
part of the workmen; and in spite of the 
respirators worn by them much of the poison 
is taken into the system. 
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How Gladstone met Verlaine 


Some interesting reminiscences of Glad- 
stone and William Morris are told by Mr. 
Chris Healy in his Confessions of a Jour- 
nalist. It was Gladstone’s habit when in 
Paris to visit the Latin Quarter, where he 
haunted the second-hand bookshops. One 
day as he entered a shop near the Odéon he 
found the bookseller talking with an odd- 
looking person who held in his hands an old 
edition of Villon’s poems. His dress was 
ragged and dirty, his face matted with hair, 
and he had “ the eyes of an archangel and the 
mouth and jaw of a baboon.” The respect- 
ful attitude of the bookseller showed, though, 
that the man was a personality. Gladstone 
entered into conversation with him about 
Villon, and for an hour they discussed early 
French poetry; then the stranger shuffled 
out of the shop. 

“Who is that gentleman?” inquired the 
G. O. M. with interest. ‘ He has an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of French poetry.” 
“ Monsieur, he himself is our greatest poet. 
C’est Paul Verlaine!” 


His View of the Suburbs 


Mr. Healy recalls also some entertaining 
glimpses of William Morris’s personality. 
Sometimes when walking through the slums 
of London he would get on a stool at a street 
corner and, in his rough, eloquent way, fore- 
cast the life of the people in that glad day 
when the slums and the villas would be 
swept away, and the employer and workmen 
merged into the free citizens of the com- 
monwealth. For Morris hated the suburbs 
and villadom. Mr. Healy tells of having 
often heard him remark that “ God made the 
country, man made the town, and the devil 
made the suburbs.” 
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An Important Difference 


Not long after a series of losses at sea on 
a certain steamship-line, two travellers were 
discussing transatlantic liners. One of the 
men preferred the ¢ line, the other the 
T line,—the one on which the repeated 
wrecks had occurred. 

“There’s one important difference,” said 
the first, “that you don’t seem to have con- 
sidered, but which weighs strongly with me.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Why, the ¢ line guarantees to take 
you across, but the T line guarantees to 
take you only as far as they go.” 

















They Knew Him 


A WELL-KNOWN literary man who has been 
spending several weeks at his old home in 
Vermont tells of a conversation which he 
overheard between two visitors on the porch 
of the village store. An acquaintance of 
theirs had just passed in the street, and the 
following comment was heard by the visitor: 

“Thar goes Si Perkins.” Then a medita- 
tive pause... . “Si ain’t the man he used 
to be.” 

“ Naw—aw’ he never was.” 





What Royalty Costs 


Ir is not generally realized what an ex- 


- pensive thing it is for an important nation 


to support its royal family. England, for 
example, pays out almost $3, 000,000 a year 
for the maintenance of its King, Queen, 
princes, princesses, and other royal digni- 
taries. The King and Queen alone receive 
$2,350,000 annually; the Prince of Wales re- 
ceives $100,000, and the Princess of Wales 

$50,000 (what the United States pays its 
President). The Princesses Christian, 
Louise, and Beatrice, and the Duchess of 
Albany, receive $30,000; the Duchess of 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz receives $15,000; the 
Duke of Connaught, $125,000, and the Duke 
of Cambridge $60,000. Out of the income 
allotted to the King and Queen must be paid 
the cost of the royal household; this in- 
cludes the salaries and incidental expenses of 
almost 1000 officers and functionaries. The 
\\ing and the Prince of Wales receive, in ad- 
dition to their incomes, large revenues from 
several sources. 
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By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
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